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We have already learned of the daily fluctuations in psychical 
energy and have drawn conclusions from the fact that one of its 
maxima falls in the morning and another in the afternoon. The 
old way of dividing the time of instruction between the two parts 
of the day seemed to us more advantageous than the newer usage 
which imposes on the pupil five hours of such instruction during 
the morning. The grain should be cut when it is ripe. The 
school ought to utilize the psychical energy of the pupil at the 
right time, that is, in the afternoon also when it reaches its 
second maximum, as well as in the morning. No less ought the 
psychical energy be spared at the right time. For this reason 
we recommended instruction periods of 45 minutes with 15 
minutes’ intermission. In like manner we demanded a shorten- 
ing or a transformation of the home-work. As in all these 
demands the hygienic point of view was uppermost, so our pres- 
ent article serves primarily the didactic. From the investigations 
as to the change in psychical energy during the day, there arises 
an especial problem for the teacher. 

It is clear, of course, that, in determining the sequence of 
subjects in which a pupil is instructed during the day, proper 
regard must be paid to the course of psychical energy. The 
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experienced teacher will assign his pupils easier subjects when 
their psychical energy is at an ebb. He will reserve the presenta- 
tion of more difficult subjects until it is, so to speak, high-tide, 
i. e., when the energy is at the high points of the day. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as, on the average, the psychical energy is compara- 
tively low at 8 o’clock, rises about 9 o’clock and reaches its 
maximum toward 11:00, the best arrangement of three subjects 
of unequal difficulty would be to set the easiest for 8:00, the 
next in difficulty at g:00 and the hardest last. By the hardest 
would be meant the subject that consumed the most psychical 
energy of the pupils, i. e., fatigued them the most. 

An objection might be raised against this arrangement, 
namely, that not the relative state of psychical energy should 
be decisive in the assignment of subjects, but rather the absolute 
fatigue of the pupils should be taken into account. The latter 
continues to increase from hour to hour. At the end of the 
fourth hour the pupils are in such a fatigue-narcosis that their 
mental effectiveness, certainly the value of that which they would 
have accomplished under such circumstances, is reduced to zero. 
The hardest subject, therefore, must always be placed at the 
beginning of the school-day in order to get the full value of the 
fresh energy of the pupils. The remaining subjects would have 
to follow according to the diminishing degree of effort which 
they would demand. 

The principle of arrangement is directly opposed to the one 
previously mentioned. In the case of the new proposal it is 
assumed, first, that the effects produced on the pupils by suc- 
cessive hours of instruction are cumulative and, second, that 
work performed during fatigue is without educational value. 
The latter view is in accordance with the general opinion and is 
correct. Kraepelin and his students have been able to confirm 
it by countless interesting laboratory experiments. Kraepelin 
worked with students and assistants by having the subjects of 
his experiments add numbers of one figure which were arranged 
under one another in specially prepared blanks. When the sum 
passed a hundred, the hundred was dropped and the addition 
was continued with the remaining units. Every five minutes 
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a signal was given. Then the calculator drew a line under the 
number last added. It was thus seen how many figures were 
added in every five minutes by each person. Kraepelin often 
had these experiments continued for hours. He thus created for 
himself a means of detecting, through the lessening or increase 
of the number added, the effects of fatigue, as well as of the 
inserted periods of recreation. He was concerned exclusively 
with the number of figures added in the unit of time. The 
quality of the result in this sort of a test was disregarded. The 
conclusions gained through this simple procedure are extremely 
instructive. Kraepelin has given the most comprehensive account 
of the experiments in his article, “Die Arbeitskurve.”' The 
abscissae mark the periods of time over which the experiments 
extend: the ordinates indicate how many numbers were added 
within each period. The curve in question starts with higher 
ordinate-values only to fall immediately. Such sudden mount- 
ings followed by a speedy drop recur throughout the curve. In 
this we recognized the effort of the will to collect oneself, the 
impulse which can be maintaind on an even level only a short 
time and just in such conditions of fatigue is often repeated. 
After that initial drop due to the abatement in the will-tension, 
the curve mounts gradually again until far above the original 
height. In this fact the influence of practice, which is the most 
powerful counter-influence against the effects of fatigue, is dis- 
closed. While the latter, as soon as they set in, lower the level 
of achievement, i. e., lessen the number of figures added, practice 
has the tendency constantly to heighten this level. Furthermore, 
this takes place only up to a certain limit. For the higher the 
level already reached by practice, the less effect does the continu- 
ation of the practice have in the way of raising the level further. 
“With rising level of practice,” we may say, “the capacity for 
practice gradually decreases.’ 

We have heard that the work-curve (Arbeitskurve) at first 
rises under the influence of practice, but if one continues the 
adding without stopping, the curve begins to sink, at a slight 
‘In Wunadt’s Philosphische Studien, Vol. XIX, 1902. 
*Kraepelin, Psychologische Arbeiten, Vol. I, pp. 652, 674. 
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rate at the start, but later more and more abruptly. This is the 
effect of fatigue. Were it not for this, the height of the ordi- 
nates would have to increase the longer one worked, because of 
the effect of practice. This, however, does not take place, but 
the work-curve falls if one continues to work; it not only 
falls, but it falls more and more abruptly. The conclusion is 
obvious: The practice-value of a work becomes smaller the 
longer the fatiguing activity continues. Fatigue diminishes more 
and more the return to be got from practice. Here we have the 
experimental proof of the sentence with which we began, that 
work performed during fatigue is without educational value. 

It is worth while to dwell a little longer on the experiments 
of Kraepelin and his pupils. We want to be told what form the 
curves assume when the work of adding is resumed, say after a 
rest of 24 hours. From the beginning the curves are higher than 
before and, the time-period remaining the same, they remain in 
all their stages raised above the corresponding level of the pre- 
ceding curves. Herein is revealed that psycho-physical relation- 
ship upon which all educability (Bildsamkeit), to use Herbart’s 
word, rests. That is, practice leaves lasting traces in the life of 
the mind, while fatigue is always completely overcome by sleep 
and nourishment. Consequently the effects of practice increase 
from experiment to experiment. Fatigue on the contrary is 
produced anew each time by work. The work-achievement be- 
gins each time therefore on a higher level and maintains itself 
there until the gradually developing fatigue lowers it again.* 
The new curves are distinguished from the earlier not only by 
their higher position but by their form. The second, third. 
fourth, etc., curves become more and more even. We already 
know that they must rise more evenly. This is the expression 
of the practice already acquired, which admits of little gain 
through further practice. But the curves fall more evenly and 
more gradually, i. e., fatigue also does not operate so powerfully 
as the experiments continue. We gain therefore the noteworthy 


* According to the experiments of Rivers; see Kraepelin, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 652. 
*Kraepelin, op. cit. 
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result that, “with increasing practice not only the capacity for 
practice but also susceptibility to fatigue diminishes.” 

Finally, from the above-named experiments not much light 
is thrown on the effect of the interval of rest. All the factors 
which have developed during the preceding activity are subject 
to the changing effect of the intervals, but they are not all thus 
subject during the same period of time, nor in the same way. 
Our psycho-physical organism assumes for every activity a 
certain tendency to persist. The psychical rollers and wheels 
are ready, even after a cessation of the activity, at once to go on 
humming again with the same momentum. If the interval is 
short, the impulsion outlasts the interruption of the work, or at 
any rate only a part of the impulse is lost. Amberg® was able to 
show that a fifteen-minute pause after a half-hour’s adding left 
no trace of this impulse. It was otherwise in case of a pause of 
only five minutes; from the unexpectedly large number added on 
resumption of the work, it was seen how favorably the impulse 
continued to operate in lightening the work. Whoever wishes 
to interrupt but not discontinue a task must avoid too long 
pauses, provided fatigue is not too great. The little fatigue is 
overcome by a short pause and the inner disposition of the organ- 
ism is maintained. If the latter is allowed to disappear through 
a longer interval, then revenge comes through the relatively 
low values of the newly begun work. 

We have just noted that the traces of fatigue are very 
quickly obliterated by a short interval of rest. This is true of 
fatigue, resulting from experiments, or in general of the tempo- 
rary fatigue due to work, which we may call “occasional” fatigue. 
The day’s fatigue, of course, is not stayed by intervals of rest, 
but takes its indicated course, which is determined by the curve 
of psychical energy. This work-fatigue has its origin in the 
fact that the blood-paths are filled with the products of decompo- 
sition from the working nerves. Thereby the activity of the 
latter is more and more paralyzed. But the products of assimila- 
tion are quickly separated from the blood as soon as the intense 


5 Tbid,; also Kraepelin, “Ermiidungsmessungen,” Archiv fiir Physiologie, 
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activity ceases. Fatigue of this sort is not dangerous but only, 
as it were, a warning-signal of the organism to avoid premature 
exhaustion of one’s powers. Such exhaustion or permanent 
fatigue would result only if the fatigue-paralysis is not heeded 
but one continues to work in the same way and with the same 
intensity. Meumann reports that the blood-pressure of many of 
his subjects after two or three hours’ work fell so much that one 
might readily call it heart-failure. Here we have the type of 
injurious over-exertion. 

It is evident that with greater degrees of fatigue, the intervals 
of rest which removes its traces must be longer. After a half- 
hour’s learning of “non-sense syllables,” for instance, the pauses 
of five minutes which were so advantageous after a half-hour’s 
adding, would be too short. The fifteen-minutes interval proves 
better (Amberg). To be sure, the condition of stimulation, with 
its tendency to carry over the level of achievement of the preced- 
ing activity to the new, disappears. But in this case, there dis- 
appear now for the first time the traces of fatigue-paralysis 
which had counterbalanced not only the supporting influences of 
the stimulation, but also the increasing effects of practice. 

Fortunately the gain resulting from practice (of weeks, yes, 
months) can never fully vanish. The leveling power of the 
intervals can weaken it more or less. There occurs at first a 
speedy, later a gradual loss of practice, but a residue of practice 
always persists. The energy vanishes quickly after the cessation 
of activity, fatigue more slowly; on the contrary, the results of 
practice and especially of habit remain under certain conditions 
weeks or months. 

These circumstances explain the change in the form of the 
work-curve after the inserted intervals. We have already studied 
this form on the assumption of longer interruptions which would 
not pass as “intermissions” in the accepted sense. Its appearance 
after intervals of rest depends on the length of the latter. Before 
the interval, the fatigue-effects had stifled more and more the 
practice-effects. Since under the restoring influence of the inter- 
val of rest the fatigue-paralysis diminishes, the level of achieve- 
ment begins to rise and the ordinates marking the quantity of 
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work, which had gone far down, increase again. If the interval 
was long enough greatly to reduce the fatigue-products and not 

too long so as to permit a considerable loss of practice, the 

ordinates on account of the unimpaired practice-gain mount 

higher than during the entire previous activity, the higher, the 

more favorable the interval. It follows that there must be a most 

favorable interval. It is such as permits the excess of the prac- 

tice-result over the fatigue effect to reach its maximum. Up to 

this point, the capacity for work is impaired by the last traces 

of fatigue. According to Kraepelin’s experience the length of 

the most favorable interval is affected in no way, or at most 
but slightly, by the duration of the preceding work. It does, 

however, vary for different persons within very wide limits, 
reaching from a quarter of an hour to more than an hour. There 
is no better test by which to determine one’s liability to fatigue 
than to establish what is his most favorable interval. The above- 
described experiments deserve to be heeded by every schoolman, 
not only for theoretical reasons because they analyze in a 
masterly fashion the elements of work, but for practical reasons 
as well on account of the important conclusions as to the effects 
of intervals of rest. These observations give a clue also for the 
deciding of the question which we had left unsettled. 

The question was whether the capacity of the pupils follows 
the curve of mental energy, i. e., increases until 11:00 and then 
abruptly falls, rising again in the afternoon, or whether the 
school-fatigue of the pupils becomes greater from hour to hour 
so that their capacity continually decreases in the successive 
hours of the day. Kraepelin misled by the frightful fatigue- 
results of hours of adding, was formerly inclined to the latter 
view. But his more recent experiments concerning the restoring 
effect even of short intervals (of a minute) are opposed to the 
pessimism of this view. School-instruction affords an abundance 
of such brief pauses. Moreover as Gustav Richter, the director 
of the gymnasium in Jena, has emphasized,’ it is quite a different 
matter if an experimenter busies himself for two or three hours 
“Kraepelin, Ueber geistige Arbeit, 1894. 

*G. Richter, Unterricht und geistige Ermiidung, 1895. 
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with a monotonous adding, than when a pupil lives through the 
various situations of instruction. If one lets drops of water 
fall for two hours on the same spot of the hand, there results 
an almost unbearable pain and diseased inflammation of the skin. 
If, however, one uses the hands for the same length of time in all 
sorts of occupation, alternating with one another, the fatigue is 
hardly noticed. 

After all, the saying that recreation lies in change alone, is 
not so certain as the practical schoolmen are fond of believing. 
The nerve specialists dispute it. Change of work, says Kraepelin, 
dispels only the feeling of ennui in which one feels tired of a 
thing. This subjective feeling of fatigue has nothing to do 
with real fatigue which springs from the consumption of physical 
energy. True (objective) fatigue, i. e., deterioration of the 
blood by decayed material in case of a high degree of exhaustion 
of the strength-supply (vitality), always involves a lowering of 
achievement. In a condition of ennui, i. e. of a non-active, or of 
an unconcentrated attention, the power of achievement can even 
increase, according to the communications of Rivers. It is a 
question whether true fatigue yields to change as it is certain 
that a change in activity removes the feeling of ennui. Just 
because fatigue is a general condition of the nervous system, it 
must, according to Kraepelin, be increased by every continuation 
of work, no matter whether it follows in the same or in a new 
direction. 

It is possible, of course, that in school circles too much 
reliance has been placed on the recreative effects of change, mere 
change: that the short pauses in instruction, the intervals and 
other factors which have yet to be emphasized serve better to 
obviate exhaustion than change. But the argument which we 
have just listened to does not hold. One forgets the old saying, 
“He who proves too much proves nothing.” The argument is 
intended to prove that recreation does not consist in change, but 
it actually proves that there can be no recreation at all. For 
activity in the energetic sense, i. e., activity of the nervous system, 
is a mere being awake, a conscious activity, as such. So viewed, 
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every pause is nothing but a change in activity. A “recreative” 
effect of pauses would be unthinkable. 

In fact, we have here a dark corner in our fatigue-psychology. 
Its advocate asserts that fatigue advances continuously and un- 
interruptedly even through the mere being awake. How, then, 
can the capacity for work ever rise again when once, as the result 
of any activity, it has fallen? How can its further decline be 
averted for even a short time? And yet we know most certainly 
and the physiologists prove it in countless experiments, that 
after higher degrees of fatigue, every long pause produces a 
considerable rise in the much-lowered capacity for work, which 
counterbalances the loss of practice and the diminution of mo- 
mentum, so that in spite of the interruption, more is accom- 
plished in the entire time than if the work went on continuously. 

Here facts stand over against assertions. The physiologists 
teach us that fatigue constantly increases. A series of facts 
teaches us that the lowered capacity for work can be raised. 
Another set of facts teaches us that the curve of psychical energy 
describes during the day the form of a wave. At this point a 
warning against a certain dogmatism of fatigue-physiology will 
not be without its justification. 

Let us consider further the pertinent facts. From Kraepelin’s 
experiments it appears not only that practice counteracts existing 
fatigue, but also that with every increased degree of practice, 
the susceptibility to fatigue decreases. This result is gratifying 
from a pedagogical point of view. To it corresponds the fact 
that the value of the pupils’ achievement, in spite of incipient 
fatigue, does not necessarily decrease during the same hour of 
instruction, although it may do so. The bad thing about it is 
that under the counteracting effects of fatigue the capacity for 
practice is also reduced, so that instruction fails of its object to 
promote mental progress. 

The second fact is gratifying from a hygienic and pedagogical 
point of view. For it precludes to a certain degree the develop- 
ment within a period of instruction of a further condition of 
fatigue precisely through the advance in practice. That is to 
say, the activity into which the pupil is brought through the drill 
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of instruction, has the effect of staying fatigue, just as the small 
natural intervals in instruction have the effect of removing 
fatigue. This consideration also renders the assumption that 
fatigue in school must constantly increase, to say the least, not 
quite self-evident. 

Kraepelin has advanced the same point of view in fine words, 
which deserve to be pondered. He writes, “It is certain that 
practice lessens the liability to fatigue. The only proper means, 
therefore, of preventing the appearance of fatigue-phenomena is 
just the work which itself produces fatigue. If, then, at the first 
show of signs of fatigue the school should discontinue the work, 
it is to be feared that it would also sacrifice the practice-effect of 
the work. Instead, therefore, of reducing the liability to fatigue, 
the instruction would lead to a weakening. The liability to 
fatigue would remain permanently in its original status and the 
growing multitude of weaklings would anxiously vibrate be- 
tween short periods of work and long periods of rest.’’® 

We have further an indirect proof that with intelligent in- 
struction the pupils can remain fresh and capable of work even 
in the third and fourth periods. Because fatigue lowers the 
practice-value of what is accomplished, and increasing practice 
all the more so, the pupils would of necessity make less progress 
in the third and fourth hours in proportion as their fatigue had 
increased in those hours. But it has been observed that the 
subjects taught in the third and fourth hours have shown such 
failure to make progress. 

Finally, at the close of the recitation periods, simple and 
homogeneous tests such as adding of digits, copying of texts, 
dictation, etc., were set for the pupils in order to observe from 
the results of their work the condition of fatigue. We shall 
have presently to consider more closely such fatigue-measure- 
ments. They are not so simple nor so unambiguous as has been 
believed. All these subordinate factors, practice, impetus, stim- 
ulus, which Kraepelin has so carefully described and which 
counteract or thwart the influences of fatigue, play a part in 


8’ Zur Ueberbildungsfrage, pp. 15 f. 
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these tests. Other entirely unforeseen difficulties also meet us 
here. 

Let one example serve for many. It is certain that the hour 
from one to two brings the minimum of psychical energy. This 
relatively low level persists if dinner, which in Germany generally 
ends about this time, should have in the meantime removed the 
fatigue of the children; nevertheless, it happens that many pupils, 
in order to have leisure for playing later on, undertake their 
home work at this unsuitable hour. One would expect that the 
work produced at this time would be, in general, of little value. 
It was with this expectation that Dr. Friedrich Schmidt of 
Wiirzburg® compared the same home lessons which were done by 
school children in the hours named (1:00 to 2:00) with the work 
of other children who studied from 5:00 to 6:00, 6:00 to 7:00, 
7:00 to 8:00, or 8:00 to g:00. He found to his surprise that the 
tasks completed from 1:00 to 2:00 compared very favorably 
when they were of a more mechanical character, as for example, 
the copying of easy school material (narratives with a moral, or 
multiplication, or division with numbers of more than one figure. 
The hour from one to two showed itself to be injurious in the 
case of more intellectual work; for example, the writing of 
German compositions on such themes as, “How far is fire a 
benefactor of mankind ?”’ 

The above example teaches us that not every task is an equally 
good test of the fluctuation of psychical energy and, by analogy, 
of the phenomena of fatigue. The degrees of modification in the 
psychical energy escape detection in one set of exercises and only 
become apparent in others. For this reason we ought to regard 
the experiments to determine the fatigue of pupils through all 
sorts of test work with due caution. 

It is surprising, to say the least, what Laser,’® who, at the 
time, could have known nothing of the periodicity of psychical 
energy, has ‘told us from the results of his experiments. He 
made a test of the increase of fatigue after the successive hours 


* Friedrich Schmidt, “Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Hausarbeiten 
des Schulkindes,” Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, Band III, 1904. 


” Laser, “Ueber geistiger Ermiidung beim Schulunterricht.” 
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of instruction by having the pupils do simple examples for ten 
minutes after each hour. The number of the computed digits, 
therefore the capacity for work, proved lowest in the first hour, 
The capacity for work increased up to the third or fourth hour, 
and decreased again in the fourth or fifth. As a result, we get 
not a curve of increasing fatigue reckoned from the first hour on, 
but such a course of the capacity for achievement as we could 
derive in advance from the day’s curve of the psychical energy. 

I mention further the result gained by G. Richter’* who set 
for his pupils in the intermissions between lessons algebraic 
problems, for example, 13a—4b—(5c-+-2a)— (5c-++2a) — (6a— 
4b) —2c=?, or dictated to them the forms of the Greek con- 
jugations —8iSora:, d/8wra, etc. His conclusion is that, on the 
whole, the pupils’ capacity for work during the time of instruc- 
tion maintains itself well. A lessening of the mental elasticity 
is observed only in the fifth hour and yet this was far from 
being a condition of exhaustion. 

Ebbinghaus’* has examined most carefully the question as 
to whether the pupils become more and more fatigued in the 
course of instruction. His results also refute the pessimistic 
view to which physicians here are readily inclined. 

Ebbinghaus reckoned at the start with the possibility that the 
fatigue-tests, according to the kind of testwork, might show 
now one and now another result. On this account he used a 
threefold method during different school days at the beginning 
and end of the school periods. The first method consisted of a 
test of direct memory. He tested to what number of terms the 
pupils could repeat, offhand, rows of figures which the teacher was 
to read to them but once. In the second test Ebbinghaus had the 
pupils solve for ten minutes easy problems in addition and 
multiplication. In this case it was a question primarily of the 
firmness and quickness with which associations were made. The 
last test was directed toward the intelligence, or to speak more 
correctly, toward the supplementing power of imagination 
Cf. above, p. 639. 


% Ebbinghaus discusses this in his Zeitschrift fiir Physiologie und Psycholo- 
gie der Sinnesorgane, Bd. XIII, S. 4o1 ff. 
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possessed by those examined. Simple texts with omitted syl- 
lables or words were given to be filled out. The test as to direct 
memory furnished no result as to the question of fatigue. It 
was rather true that after the fourth or fifth hour the numbers 
remembered increased than that fatigue visibly decreased. In 
the case of the solution of the arithmetical problems the mistakes 
increased from the end of the first up to the fifth hour, but only 
to a small degree, 3 to 4 per cent. Also the combination-test in the 
case of pupils of the middle and upper classes brought to light no 
higher degrees of fatigue, but only such as on account of the 
counter-influence of practice remain without harm. The number 
of the syllables supplied increased from the first to the fourth 
hour without any noticeable increase in the per cent of mistakes. 
In the fifth hour a noticeable deterioration first showed itself. For 
this reason the younger pupils fared worse in the combination- 
test. In their case the result at the end of four periods of instruc- 
tion was only two-thirds of that shown at the beginning of the 
day. The necessity of protecting the younger and therefore un- 
trained pupils becomes apparent. Equally clear is it also that the 
psychical energy of the middle and higher years is adequate for a 
four-hour morning session. Here again we have a confirmation 
of what already might have been inferred from Kraepelin’s 
observations. The factors of recreation and practice which a 
well-regulated instruction affords as well as the intermissions 
placed between the hours of instruction, effectively counteract 
for long periods of time the increase of fatigue. 

Herewith we have to some extent solved the problem which 
we set for the present discussion, the problem of the recitation 
programme. In drafting such a programme one may assume 
that the pupils during four hours of instruction remain fresh 
enough for each subject. The subjects themselves must therefore 
be arranged in such a way that their order will correspond to the 
course of psychical energy. The harder subjects, therefore, 
belong in the hours of greater energy. Whether and to what 
extent indeed this principle of arrangement can be experimentally 
carried out we shall learn in our next article. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JOINT OR NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE CONFERENCE OF 1908 


Any fair-minded teacher who has considered at all carefully 
the development of the study of English in the past twenty years 
must admit at the outset of any discussion that our present 
troubles, however difficult to meet, are far less complicated than 
those overcome. The distracting conditions incident to a lack 
of uniformity in college entrance requirements, conditions which 
seriously hampered effective class work in secondary schools, 
have been greatly improved by the establishment of a uniform 
entrance requirement. Moreover, the uncertainty attending the 
varying interpretation of this uniform requirement by the exam- 
iners of individual colleges has been practically obviated by the 
establishment of the College Entrance Examination Board. By 
these means much of the lack of definition which formerly made 
our teaching difficult has been remedied. 

For these improved conditions, thanks are due principally to 
three agencies: the New England Commission of Colleges on 
Entrance Requirements, the National Education Association, and 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. In 1888 the New England Com- 
mission of Colleges, in its work of establishing some degree of 
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uniformity in entrance requirements, set a list of books for read- 
ing as the preparation for the examination in English. In going 
about this work, the commission used the method of investigation 
since employed in every important handling of entrance require- 
ments—the now familiar “conference” made up of representa- 
tives from colleges and preparatory schools. 

The plan finally adopted in 1892 by the National Education 
Association, after wide discussion of the whole confused subject 
of entrance requirements, was based upon this New England 
plan. This association appointed the now memorable Committee 
of Ten, to which it gave power to call conferences of persons 
whose position and reputation entitled them to be called experts 
in some one study in the preparatory schools, every section, 
interest, and school of thought to be represented. It was this 
method of inquiry which gave lasting value to the work of the 
committee. 

The Conference on English met at Vassar College in De- 
cember, 1892, and organized with Mr. Samuel Thurber as chair- 
man, and Professor George L. Kittredge as secretary. Upon the 
principles laid down in the report of this conference have been 
based practically all subsequent efforts to systematize and unify 
work in English. Yet as we study the wise and far-reaching 
suggestions there embodied, the high standards erected, and con- 
trast them with the results attained after fifteen years of con- 
scientious effort to live up to these ideals, we wonder whether, 
by emphasizing too much certain suggestions, we have not 
blurred the intention of the whole. The conference, in deliver- 
ing its report, must have wished to add, in self-defense, the words 
of Captain Cuttle: “The bearings of these remarks lies in the 
applications of ’em.” It may be worth while, at the outset of an 
effort to see clearly present conditions, to summarize at length 
the conclusions embodied in the report before passing to our 
“applications” of them.’ 

1The order of this summary does not accord with that of the report; 
separated suggestions have been brought together, and the language is only in 


part that of the original. Nevertheless, it is believed that the changes made in 
arrangement and phrasing in no way misrepresent the position of the conference. 
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The main objects of the teaching of English in schools seem 
to be two: (1) to enable the pupil to understand the expressed 
thoughts of others and to give expression to thoughts of 
his own; (2) to cultivate a taste for reading, to give the 
pupil some acquaintance with good literature, and to furnish 
him with the means of extending that acquaintance. In 
composition work the pupil should from the earliest years be 
encouraged to furnish his own material, expressing his own 
thoughts in a natural way, the exercises to be practical rather 
than technical. As early as possible material for narration and 
description should be suggested by the pupil’s observation or 
personal experience. Throughout the school course composi- 
tion should be taught by unremitting practice accompanied by 
careful and appropriate criticism. Every thought which the 
pupil expresses, whether orally or on paper, should be regarded 
as a proper subject for criticism as to language. Thus every 
lesson in geography or mathematics may and should become a 
part of the pupil’s training in English. There can be no more 
appropriate moment for a brief lesson in expression than the 
moment when the pupil has something which he is trying to ex- 
press. Grammar and rhetoric should both be taught, but in the 
main incidentally and in close relation with the work of the 
pupil himself and the works he reads. Formal grammar should 
not be taught before the thirteenth year of the pupil’s life; the 
main principles should then be laid down in a year’s course of 
three hours a week. Formal rhetoric should be presented in a 
one-year elementary course in the third year of the high school, 
but the work done beforehand in composition should have been 
such as to make such a course a codification of principles already 
supplied in practice. Especial care should be taken that rhetoric 
is not studied by itself and for itself. The conference “does 
not contemplate an examination in formal rhetoric for admission 
to college.” 

In the high-school work in literature the pupil should read 
certain masterpieces not fewer in number than the list set by the 
New England Commission; such books each to represent so far 
as possible some period, tendency, or type of literature, the whole 
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number to represent with as few gaps as possible the course of 
English literature from the Elizabethan to the present day; of 
these a considerable number to be of a kind to be read by the 
student cursorily and by himself; a limited number may be read 
in the classroom under the direction of the teacher. Parallel 
and subsidiary reading is to be encouraged, and the investigation 
of pertinent questions in literary history and criticism. Frequent 
tests should be given upon the books read alone and upon the 
parallel reading and the investigation above mentioned, the 
objects being threefold: (1) to bring out the pupil’s knowledge; 
(2) to test his ability to methodize his knowledge; (3) to test 
his ability to write clearly and concisely. The conference “doubts 
the wisdom of requiring for admission to colleges set essays 
(e. g., on the books prescribed)—essays the chief purpose of 
which is to. test the pupil’s ability to write English. It believes 
there are serious theoretical and practical objections to estimat- 
ing a student’s power to write a language on the basis of a theme 
composed not for the sake of expounding something that he 
knows or thinks, but merely for the sake of showing his ability 
to write.” The alternative suggested is questions upon subsidiary 
reading in literary history or upon definite passages taken from 
the books read. 

History of English literature is to be taught incidentally; 
mechanical use of manuals of literature is to be avoided. In 
the fourth year of the high school an attempt may be made to 
give the pupil a view of our literature as a whole, but this 
instruction should accompany a chronologically arranged se- 
quence of authors. The history of the English language cannot 
perhaps at present (1893) be taught extensively in the high 
schools, but the conference recommends (1) a study of the 
history and geography of the English race so far as these 
illustrate the development of the language; (2) phonetics, to 
give a clear idea of the general causes giving English the 
peculiar value of its vowel symbols; (3) word-composition; 
(4) elements of English vocabulary to illustrate the political, 
social, intellectual, and religious development of the race; 
(5) changes in the meaning of words, to be taught incidentally. 
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The high school may deal with dialects and literary language and 
with decay of inflections. 

Perhaps, to emphasize the wisdom of the conference it would 
have been well to put the last group of recommendations in a 
less conspicuous position. To those of us who have wrestled 
with the problem of imparting knowledge of the most rudi- 
mentary kind to the average high-school pupil, the ideal suggested 
in the above list makes us long for the official recognition of 
what Lord Acton calls, “a rational possible end, limited by many 
antagonistic claims, and confined to what is reasonable, practi- 
cable, and just.” Yet it is surely clear that the intention visible 
everywhere in the report is that teaching should not be divorced 
from common-sense, that the teacher should be the judge of 
what is possible under existing conditions. One may add, more- 
over, that branches called by even such high-sounding names may 
be bent down by a helpful hand until even a very small person 
may gather the fruit. 

It was clearly intended that the pupil should learn to read 
books primarily because a reading habit is a pleasant and profit- 
able thing. This fact is apparent in spite of the suggestion not 
summarized, that references should be traced and difficult pas- 
sages understood. It was as evidently intended that composition 
should be a natural expression of the pupil’s thought, not a 
rehash of the books read. It was nowhere assumed or set down 
that examinations should be confined to a printed list of books, 
or that proficiency to express himself on the subject-matter of 
these books should be the test of the pupil’s skill in composition. 
It is a consideration of these things which leads one to wonder 
whether in a search for a “rational possible end,” certain sug- 
gestions of the committee have not been overemphasized, with 
a result quite different from that which was designed. 

Such were the principles laid down by the report of the 
Vassar Conference of the Committee of Ten; it remained for 
some agency to put these ideals into operation, or, at least, to 
make choice among them, to hit upon some plan which should 
offer a definite working basis for uniformity. Such action was 
taken in 1893 by the Association of the Colleges and Preparatory 
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Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the third agency to 
which teachers of English are indebted. This association, at 
the suggestion of President Seth Low, appointed a committee 
to investigate the question of uniform entrance requirements 
in English. This committee, composed of five college and five 
preparatory school representatives, met in New York in Febru- 
ary, 1894, and sent out circulars of inquiry to about one hundred 
colleges and four hundred preparatory schools in New England 
and the middle states. The answers brought out the facts that 
the schools demanded a substantially uniform standard, and 
declared that, whatever course the middle states adopted, it 
must at least not conflict with the procedure in New England. 

As a result of the desire for co-operation with New England, 
the first joint conference on entrance requirements in English, 
which met in Philadelphia in May, 1894, was composed of the 
committee of the Middle States Association, of delegates from 
the New England Commission of Colleges (Professor Win- 
chester, Professor Cook, and Dean Briggs), and of delegates 
from the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools (Mr. Tetlow and Mr. Collar). This Conference of 1894 
and the succeeding Conference of 1895 prepared the way for the 
adoption of the uniform requirements which, with slight varia- 
tions, have since been retained. The action taken, which was 
based on the suggestions of the Vassar Conference of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, was conservative, practical, and definite. The list 
of books required by the New England Commission of Colleges 
was adopted, but the books were arranged in two groups, one for 
reading, one for study and practice. In accordance with the 
demand of the schools for a stable requirement, the list was 
fixed for three years. Rhetoric was pronounced “useful, but 
too hard and inflexible for a good examination test ;” correction 
of “bad English,” it was voted, should be excluded from the 
examinations. 

It will be noted that the work of this conference and of suc- 
ceeding conferences is based upon one assumption, the use of a 
fixed list of English masterpieces as a basis of the work in 
literature and composition. No matter what the changes in the 
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makeup of the conferences, no matter how diverse, in the course 
of years, were the interests represented, this assumption remained 
the same. It dominated the entire treatment of the study of 
English and brought forth a distinct method both of study and of 
examination. This method possessed conveniences that for some 
years showed as real advantages. The merits of system, of a 
fixed quantity of work, of a task which, in one aspect, at least, 
was perfectly definite, the advantages of giving a student a first- 
hand acquaintance with literature, of a clearly recognized body 
of subjects for theme work, of convenient texts to work with— 
all these were apparent at the first. Nevertheless, as the years 
went on and divergent interests were represented in the con- 
ferences, the difficulties of adjustment under the system became 
onerous. In 1895 a third section of the country was represented 
by a delegate from the Conference of the Teachers of English 
of the north-central states; in 1897 delegates from the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the southern states 
were admitted. The conference at that time consisted of the 
delegates from the middle states and Maryland, from the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges, from the North 
Central Association of Teachers of English, and of delegates 
from two New England bodies—the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and the New England 
Commission of Colleges on Entrance Examinations. This constit- 
uency maintained itself in all the conferences up to 1905, except 
that in 1902 the delegates from the north-central section were sent 
by the recently formed Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. In all the conferences up to 1905 action was directed 
mainly toward clearer definition of requirements and careful 
revision of the lists for required reading. Even a casual glance 
through the list from 1895 to 1905 will show how steadily the 
sorting-out process went on, and will suggest how consistently the 
objections of teachers resulted in the dropping of certain books. 

In looking back over these years, one sees clearly the value 
of these conferences. The unifying force, the responsibility 
voluntarily assumed by the men who composed them, the high 
character of the delegates, the dignity of the interests represented 
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—all these things make of great importance this movement 
started by the foresight and energy of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. In atime of confusion and inaction this association acted, 
and acted with promptness and high intelligence, an intelligence 
in nothing more conspicuously shown than in securing the co- 
operation of other bodies important in the educational interests of 
the country. 

In 1905, however, the conference lost something of its rep- 
resentative character by the absence of the delegates from the 
New England Commission on Entrance Examinations, this com- 
mission having, since the successful organization of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, suspended its work. The repre- 
sentatives from the Commission of Colleges had from the first 
been a constituent part of the conferences and had brought to 
the movement the high dignity of the colleges represented by 
them. It was this Conference of 1905 that adopted the elastic 
“open list” of forty books for reading in place of the definite 
ten of the former requirements. This change and the resulting 
action in New England merely emphasize the difficulties of 
reconciling the conflicting interests heretofore represented. 
Those parts of the country where examinations were of little 
importance had raised a cry of relief from the restricted list of 
books; it was they who had asked for an “open” list that should 
provide a greater range of books for the jaded teacher to choose 
from. The examining colleges, on the other hand, had found 
that the system had a deadly effect on the training in composition, 
and on the ability of students to understand and appreciate litera- 
ture. In their judgment the “open list” merely increased the 
difficulties of examination without in any way remedying the 
fundamental objection. This change, then, made in 1905, to 
satisfy the demands of the non-examining constituency, made the 
discontent of the other constituency still more active, especially 
since the important examining interests had had no part in bring- 
ing about the change. 

The dissatisfaction that was felt in this part of the country at 
the modifications made by the National Conference of 1905 soon 
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took form in the organization of a Conference of the New Eng- 
land Colleges on Entrance Requirements in English. This body 
was the legitimate successor of the Commission of New England 
Colleges on Entrance Examinations, which had suspended its 
activities, and it represented as authoritatively the interests of 
the examining colleges. The immediate result of this action 
was that most of the colleges made important modifications in 
the list presented by the National Conference of 1905, and the 
long-desired uniformity became, as far as New England was 
concerned, a thing of the past. This body prepared recommenda- 
tions of a radical character to be presented to the Conference 
of 1908, the general tenor of which was that less emphasis 
should be put on minute study of texts and more emphasis on 
composition. Further evidence of. dissatisfaction was given by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which threw over 
altogether the list of books and adopted a requirement of work 
in composition on non-literary subjects, with “sight questions” 
to test a student’s power of understanding and appreciating 
literature. The final expression of the desire of New England 
that its peculiar needs have more effective representation in the 
National Conference was the action of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, which appointed delegates to go 
to New York at the time of the meeting of the Conference of 
1908, and to make application for membership on behalf of this 
association. 

The presence at this Conference of 1908, which was held in 
New York on February 21 and 22, of delegates from these two 
new bodies from New England, in addition to the regular dele- 
gates from the New England Association of Colleges and Prep- 
aratory Schools, and the application for membership made by 
these two bodies brought out strikingly the peculiarities of 
organization that have been inherent in the Joint or National 
Conference from the beginning. It is a voluntary association 
composed of delegates from associations which are themselves 
voluntary, and which, moreover, concern themselves with English 
only as it is one of many matters that come under their care. 
It has therefore no constitution, no permanent officers or organi- 
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zation, and no authority. The result of its deliberations is 
expressed in a vote that a certain requirement “be recommended 
to the constituent bodies for adoption.” This is the extent of its 
power. So long, however, as the New England colleges were 
represented on the conference through delegates from their 
Commission on Entrance Examinations, they accepted its report 
at once, and confirmed its action as substantially their require- 
ment. Naturally, therefore, in this part of the country, if not 
elsewhere, the action of the conference had weight. The 
organization representing the New England colleges at New 
York last February was, as has just been noted, to all intents and 
purposes the legitimate successor of the Commission of Colleges 
on Entrance Examinations; yet it had to appear as an outsider, 
and to ask for admission as if the institutions that it represented 
had never had any standing in the conference. After consider- 
able discussion the delegates representing the New England 
colleges were admitted—or re-admitted. As for the delegates 
from the New England Association of Teachers of English, they 
were invited to take part in the deliberations, but were not given 
the right to vote. (It is hardly necessary to add that your 
delegates were made heartily welcome and treated with the 
utmost courtesy.) These instances are cited to show that, owing 
to the intermittent organization which the conference maintains, 
its composition when it meets must be more or less subject to 
temporary questions of expediency. It is true that, with three 
delegations from New England on its hands, the Conference of 
1908 had had a perplexing problem to deal with. That, however, 
is not the point. The significant thing is that, in such circum- 
stances it had absolutely no guidance from established and 
recognized principles. By way of making a good end to this 
aspect of the conference, let it be noted that at this meeting the 
necessary preliminary steps were taken for remedying this un- 
certain condition of affairs. 

From the beginning of the sessions of this conference, it was 
manifest that a desire for change was in the air. The individual 
members in their daily experience as teachers had already been 
brought face to face with the fact that the system was not work- 
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ing itself out in the way designed by its initiators, and they 
believed that the time had come to make a new statement as to 
what constitute the fundamentals in the study and teaching of 
English. It very naturally came to pass, therefore, that an 
agreement was made to fix a list of books for only one year 
(1912), to adjourn for a year, and to appoint a committee of 
five which should investigate the whole question of the entrance 
requirement in English and report to the individual members of 
the conference before the adjourned meeting. This action, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is of the greatest possible importance. 
Of this committee of five Professor Cross of Yale is chairman. 
With regard to the list of books selected for 1912, the only points 
worth noting are that the number of books to be read is reduced 
from ten to nine, and that three of the Jdylls of the King are 
introduced as a welcome alternative to the group of Milton’s 
shorter poems in the list of books for study and practice. Also, 
from this group “Lycidas” is omitted. 

This, however, is merely a record of the votes passed. The 
value of the meetings was in the frank expression of opinion 
from men in different parts of the country as to the present condi- 
tion of things. The belief that the time had come when the con- 
ference might propose to its constituent bodies a step greatly in 
advance of its former action was put with most weight by 
Professor Scott of the University of Michigan. Thanks to his 
initiative, the conference discussed with entire candor two propo- 
sitions—the complete separation of literature and composition, 
the framing of a requirement in literature which should do away 
with a fixed list of books. The purpose of the discussion was 
not so much to reach a result as to indicate the line which the 
investigations of its committee might profitably take. In other 
words, from the work of this committee the conference should be 
able to decide whether the time has come when the old assump- 
tion of a list of required books may be dropped and a new 
requirement worked out based on the principle that composition 
and literature are distinct things, and that in the study of litera- 
ture the storing up for examination purposes of information 
concerning certain books should be minimized, if not altogether 
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done away with. In the opinion of one of your delegates, the 
informal views of the members of the conference were favorable 
to some such a new basis. Further than this they did not commit 
themselves; it was necessary first to know that such a basis is 
practical and that it will commend itself as logical and necessary 
to the teachers of English throughout the country. That infor- 
mation it is the work of the committee of the conference to 
supply. 

The significant thing about the National Conference of 1908, 
then, is this. It has opened the door for change, and has appealed 
to the country to find out whether change is desirable, and if so, 
what change is desirable. Our New England Association of 
Teachers of English represents a body of opinion characteristic 
of a community that lives—for better or for worse—under the 
examination system. Any expression of opinion which those 
here present may give today will be of value to that committee 
and to the conference. Here wisdom will be heard and heeded, 
and it need not cry aloud. 

One point remains to be made. Any new scheme that may be 
adopted must be, like the old scheme, a working agreement that 
will satisfy the two diverse interests that are represented in the 
conference. If, however, the new agreement is not to share the 
fate of the old, it must have some other justification than that of 
being principally a convenient method of securing uniformity. 
To endure, it must be grounded on solid educational principles. 
Whatever merits the old system had as a suggested course of 
reading, those advantages were largely lost in this part of the 
country because the examining colleges found it difficult to adjust 
to their examination system. We all realized the unsatisfactory 
condition of things, and uttered protests whenever opportunity 
offered. The guidance given by the Vassar Conference of the 
Committee of Ten had proved inadequate to our needs, and had 
been lost sight of. We were in deep woods, bewildered by the 
crisscrossing of individual blazed trails. Under such circum- 
stances progress was nearly impossible. Here at last, however, 
is the opportunity for re-orientation. It is our own fault if we 
do not make the most of it. What we teachers in school and 
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college, working together, must now do is to frame a new state- 

ment of the ideals that should be the basis of preparatory work 
in English. Such a statement shou!d be inclusive enough to serve 
as a standard to the men who set examination papers, to the men 
who edit texts, to the men who fix courses of study, and to all 
of us in our daily work in the classroom. It should serve as a 
standard but it should not go so far as to concern itself with 
details. If some such statement of ideals can be made, it will 
mean that the colleges, on the one hand, are willing to give up 
some points on which hitherto they have insisted; and that the 
schools, on the other hand, accept the responsibilities of a higher 
standard of work. With a common understanding as to what 
things are fundamental, the delegates representing New England 
colleges and schools can, at the meeting of the conference next 
year, stand unitedly for a requirement that, besides being prac- 
tical, squares with what is sound in principle. 

Plainly, within the next twelvemonth there is much work to 
be done. Setting aside such important questions as what consti- 
tutes a fair examination paper and what constitutes a good 
edition of a text—and as regards both examination papers and 
annotated texts of the last fifteen years perhaps the safest word 
of characterization is the epithet experimental—setting these 
aside, we find ourselves called to the large task of formulating 
our ideals with a view to action. To take part in such work is 
in accord with the traditions of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. Your Executive Committee, therefore, 
proposes that one of its standing committees take up a single 
aspect of the large question, and report to you on it next Novem- 
ber. As the Standing Committee of last year indicated in its 
report, it is obviously inexpedient for this association, a body 
with no official effective authority, to plan a course of study for 
either elementary or secondary schools. Work of that sort has 
already been undertaken in many places by the proper bodies. 
It has appeared, however, that we might do what no such body 
with a special task before it is required to do—that is to say, 
frame a general statement of the principles on which any second- 
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ary course of study should be based. By so doing, we should be 
performing that part in the larger task for which we are especially 
suited. Such a report from the association will be a fitting 
contribution to the work that must be done, if the conference 
that meets in 1909 is to act wisely and well. 


A REVIVAL OF THE MEGALENSIAN GAMES 


J. RALEIGH NELSON 
University of Michigan 


The modern young person, though submerged temporarily in 
a classical atmosphere, is bound, sooner or later, to betray his 
modernity. The year had, on the whole, been one of serious 
effort in the Classical Club at Lewis Institute. Besides the 
Roman Dinner,! there had been two illustrated lectures on Greece 
and Rome, and monthly meetings at which were enacted scenes 
from classic myth—in short the club had engaged in every appro- 
priate form of activity fitted to keep interest at the white heat. 
And now, as spring came on, there arose the universal demand 
for something that might seem more like fun and less like work. 
A party, a frolic, a dance! In vain we quoted Cicero’s statement, 
“Nemo saltat nisi insanus aut inebrius.” A party became inevi- 
table. The time of the Megalensia was chosen, and then, as we 
groped for some form of entertainment not too much out of 
harmony with an ideal nor too great an antithesis to our dinner, 
someone boldly proposed that we celebrate the Megalensian 
Games. 

To transform a great barnlike gymnasium into even a remote 
representation of the great Circus Maximus, was an appalling 
task. But while it involved considerable labor and some degree 
of ingenuity, the result was surprisingly satisfactory. Fortu- 
nately the dimensions of the floor space were relatively the same 
as in the Circus, though reduced to a one-thousandth, and, no 
doubt, we missed the glamor of foreign marbles and the blue 
of an Italian sky. 

Opposite the entrance the wall was hung with a red curtain 
perhaps twenty feet wide, and against this rich background the 
imperial pulvinar was erected, high enough above the floor to 
be seen by all. It was also completely draped in dark red and 


decorated with statues of the gods, and contained the throne and 
1 Described in School Review, October, 1908. 
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seats for the Vestals, the priests, and other members of the court 
party. When they were in their places, this one detail was 
really a thing of beauty. 

To wall the course and give it the proper elliptical shape, a 
barrier of boards was built and covered with gray carpet paper 
chalked to represent stonework. Behind this were arranged 
seats for the spectators. Down the center of the course ran a 
spina of the same pseudo-masonry, with metae at the ends and 
shrines bearing eggs to be taken down at each lap of the race. 
The carceres or stalls were at one end with the editor’s box high 
above them. 

There had been the usual excitement attending all perform- 
ances of the Classical Club, and, as only two hundred tickets 
could be issued, everything was sold, and by seven o’clock the 
populace began to arrive. At 8:15 the Circus Maximus opened 
for business and the crowd filed into the cavea, each receiving at 
the door a banner of the color of which he was a partisan. 

At 8:30 the heralds entered with grave dignity, and after the 
trumpet calls announced, “TI call you to witness a sight which no 
man living ever saw and no man living will ever see again,” a 
formula appropriate in ancient times only to the Saecular Games 
but literally true of our performance. 

The procession, consisting of forty persons, entered and filed 
slowly around the Circus, halting before the imperial box while 
the court, the editor, and his attendants took their places. First 
came the heralds playing on trumpets, then the two lictors with 
their fasces, preceding the imperial chariot drawn by four spirited 
horses—where one is young, it takes only a gay bridle with 
tassels and tinsel and cockade to transform Bud Smith or Bill 
Jones into Bucephalus or Pegasus. The emperor, in his royal 
purple paludamentum, his golden crown, and unsmiling dignity, 
almost made one forget the semi-burlesque character of the 
occasion. The editor, a great imperial fellow in a white tunic 
and blue chlamys, was carried in a gray-draped litter on the 
shoulders of four sturdy slaves. He was followed by the 
charioteers in tunics of white, green, red, and blue respectively, 
driving horses caparisoned in the same colors. The chariots, 
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made in our own shops by the boys, were in size and form really 
fair models of the ancient racing car. They were equipped with 
heavy iron wheels which rumbled like thunder over the hollow 
gymnasium floor. After the chariots came the Vestals in white, 
then a band of priests carrying images of the gods, and, last of 
all, several citizens of high station. 

When all were in their places, the charioteers drove up before 
the editor’s box and cast lots, in due form, for position. Then 
they backed into the stalls and were ready to start. A slave was 
stationed at each of the metae to record the number of laps by 
taking down an egg from the shrines. The trumpet gave a blast, 
and after two dashes for position the editor dropped the mappa 
and the race was on. 

It was one of the wildest sights I ever beheld. The horses 
threw themselves into the race with such fury that at the first 
turn one chariot was smashed toa bits; one of the charioteers, 
thrown from his swerving car, disappeared temporarily through 
the paper masonry while his horses bolted wildly through the rest 
of the race with the empty chariot. By the fourth lap only two 
chariots were intact, and the course was strewn with wreckage. 
The audience was on its feet screaming with laughter and excite- 
ment, and not one but had caught enough of a thrill to realize 
what the circensian races meant to the Roman populace. 

At the end of the race but a single battered chariot, with a 
wildly disheveled driver, was left in the course, and, as the sur- 
vival of the fittest, he received the palm from the editor and the 
plaudits of the multitude. 

When the splintered fragments had been cleared away, and 
the runaway steeds captured and driven out, a number of the 
athletes who have made Lewis famous gave exhibitions of 
wrestling and running. And then came the gladiators. Three 
pairs were conducted by the editor in his litter around the entire 
arena for inspection, halting before the imperial box to cry, 
“Hail, Caesar, emperor; we, about to die, salute thee!” There 
was first a myrmillo, heavily armed, and a retiarius with net and 
trident; second, a Gaul and a German, both in full armor, and 
last of all a gladiator and a bear. Then the adolescent instinct 
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for burlesque was given free play, and anything more amusing 
would be hard to find. 

When the heartless multitude had, pollice verso, condemned 
the vanquished to death and the dead bodies had been dragged 
out in a very realistic manner, and the bloodstains sprinkled with 
sand, the successful combatants received their rewards at the 
hand of the emperor. The victors in the various contests then 
passed in review around the arena. 

The recessional was made with great pomp, and contained 
all the participants except the gladiators who were beyond pos- 
sible resurrection. As the emperial chariot rounded the spina, a 
Gallic gladiator who had waited for this moment broke from 
the ranks and aimed a murderous blow at his majesty. Confu- 
sion and excitement reigned and the lictors in an excess of zeal 
battered the would-be assassin over the head so vigorously that 
he displayed his bumps proudly for days to come. 

As the pageant again formed and retired, his battered form, 
dragged limply between two slaves, formed a fitting tailpiece to 
this curious display of burlesque and grotesquerié. 

Such were the Megalensian Games of 1906, and I have to 
record that in the remembrance of the Cena and the Ludi of that 
year, the “ignobile volgus”’ to this day demand still, as in Juve- 
nal’s day, ““Panes et Circenses.” 
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READING VERSUS TRANSLATING 
II. METHODS 


EDWARD O. SISSON 
University of Washington 


My previous paper on this subject’ has been taken by some 
readers to be a plea for the oft-exploded “natural method” of 
teaching the foreign language entirely without the aid of the 
mother tongue; it certainly was not so intended. Nothing could 
be more natural and thrifty than to use the language already 
familiar to both teacher and learner in acquiring a new one. 
But as soon as possible discard the help of the mother tongue; 
get rid of its intermediary function, and let the learner’s mind 
deal with one language and the thought conveyed by it, as he 
does when he speaks, reads, hears, his childhood language. 

I cannot refrain from harking back to the theme of the 
previous paper with an anecdote. A bright student of Greek— 
who has since distinguished himself in college and in literary 
work—was writing into Greek the sentence, “The general col- 
lected vessels in which to ferry his soldiers across the river;” 
and for vessels he wrote oxevy—which of course means vessels, 
but hardly the kind in which Greek hoplites could cross the 
Euphrates. If the student had been trained to visualize oxeuy 
as pots and kettles and the like, and zrAofa as ships and boats, the 
blunder would have been impossible. 

As to method there is, of course, one great thing; that is to 
insist in every way, and by every means, upon the student’s think- 
ing in response to the foreign words and word groups, not Eng- 
lish words, but pictures, ideas, things, actions—mental images 
and concepts. Doubtless the lad should be told in the first place 
that gladius means sword; but then he should be instructed and 
trained to think of a sword, and, moreover, of a Roman sword; 
in all of which our illustrated texts assist. Tell him in so many 
words that he is to eject the English word from his mind, and 

1 School Review, Vol. XV, p. 508. 
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that gladius is henceforth to call to his mind a particular idea and 
image, just as any other familiar word does. 

This must be done thoroughly at the very outset, so that it 
may become the first mental habit in the study of the language. 
Here is where most teachers will fail for lack of faith, for the 
establishment of this habit will require no little time and effort; 
but the investment will be repaid with heavy interest in a short 
time, by the speed and grasp attained. The first words and 
sentences being simple and usually concrete are adapted to the 
formation of the habit ; let such words and phrases be first clearly 
understood, then practiced by repetition over and over again, 
until they gain the power swiftly and certainly to call up the 
corresponding ideas. 

Make sure that each student understands his own responsi- 
bility for his own success in this task; no one else can do it for 
him; the teacher rarely has any other test for a pupil’s knowledge 
of the meaning of a foreign word except the ability to give an 
English equivalent; the pupil alone knows whether or not he is 
acquiring the power to think his Latin or German directly into 
ideas. Impress upon the class the necessity of training their 
own minds by patient and energetic practice from foreign word 
into thought. Do not hesitate to spend whatever time seems 
necessary to make the whole idea clear to every student, and 
also to impress him with its value; he should understand that the 
plan involves hard work now, and work upon his own responsi- 
bility, but will bear rich fruit later, besides illuminating his 
language-study from the beginning. The psychic reasonableness 
of the method will appeal to the student; it is simply an effort 
to get the same mental processes with Latin that the Roman had 
who knew no other language. 

With the young student visual terms will probably in most 
cases afford the best material for discussion and drill: Such con- 
crete individual terms as agger, miles, hasta, equus, canis, domus, 
form the best beginning; from these one goes on naturally to 
rather more complex ideas, such as pugna, impedimenta, includ- 
ing verb ideas, such as currunt, oppugnant; and to abstract ideas, 
such as auctoritas, virtus, cultus, and the like. 
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But the largest results are obtained in connection not with 
single words, but rather word groups, including inflected forms 
in their appropriate relations. The case endings should be the 
object of special attention, to the end that the student gain a 
feeling of the force and possibilities of each case; the right 
method here is thrown into relief by the utterly false, but not 
uncommon, method of allowing a pupil to translate an ablative 
or dative at the beginning of a sentence before he knows what 
the sentence as a whole means; so that his “by, with, from, to, 
or for,” may be quite wrong. Whatever is true of the case end- 
ings is true with added force of the verb inflections for mood, 
tense, person, and number. All should come to have a distinct 
value to the mind of the student; for every form he should have 
an intellectual response. 

All forms of speech which differ markedly from the English 
idiom should receive abundant and special attention. The endless 
difficulty arising from the accusative and infinitive of Latin 
indirect discourse might be diminished indefinitely if care were 
taken at the very outset to make a few simple and typical 
sentences utterly familiar and transparent: the aid of English 
is necessary here, not only in a sort of translation, but also in the 
way of parallel forms in English; such expressions as “I declare 
him to be the wisest man;’ “He believed his son to have been 
guilty of treason,” and the like, may be used to prepare the mind 
for sensing directly the Latin quotations. Nor may anyone hope 
to achieve perfection easily in this particular task; constructions 
so diverse from the usual English idiom are not mastered ‘“‘except 
by prayer and fasting” on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
Regarding the use of English the only caution needed is that 
common to all processes—let it render its service and then be 
eliminated, and leave the foreign phrase and the thought in sole 
possession of the mind. 

What is true of the regular or syntactical idioms is no less 
true of individual idiomatic expressions; they also must be 
learned to the point of complete familiarity and direct percep- 
tion. The lack of such comprehension reveals itself in fatal 
inability to interpret the foreign tongue safely. The translator 
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of a well-known edition of a German work renders “nichts 
weniger als” almost verbatim, and consequently as falsely as 
could possibly be; the student must learn to feel “nichts weniger 
als” not as “nothing less than” but as its opposite, “anything but.” 
How strong is the power of the word-translating vice is shown 
by the fact that in the above-cited mistranslation the context 
demanded the rendering “anything but” beyond the question of a 
doubt. 

Much reading aloud of the foreign language is to be desired ; 
this should be used both with new matter, in which occur words 
and phrases unfamiliar to the student, and also with passages 
whose meaning he has mastered ; in the former case he will often 
divine the meaning of new words, and even of the passage as a 
whole, just as in reading our own language we gather the mean- 
ing of a strange word from the context. The reading of familiar 
passages is an excellent drill and perfecting exercise. 

Practice in conversation is one of the most effective instru- 
ments for quickening the sense for the new language. Any 
reasonable competence, in question and answer, even in the 
simplest matter, is proof of the right kind of mental process, 
for the speed of spoken language does not permit the slow pro- 
cesses of translation. Our actual achievements in the ancient 
languages do not stand this test. Granted that no one wants to 
speak Latin nowadays, in America at least, it is still true that 
a little practice in using sentences orally will far more than pay 
for itself in cultivating the power of direct sensing of the Latin. 
Another successful plan is that of reading an easy passage to 
the class and requiring them to give the sense of it in their own 
words, either orally or in writing, and either in English, in the 
early stages, or in the foreign tongue when that is a reasonable 
demand. The reading should be rapid enough to make it im- 
possible for the student to turn single words into English equiv- 
alents, and compel him to get the sense of the passage as a whole 
if at all. 

Committing passages in the foreign language to memory is 
also a valuable method ; possibly tne good old method of learning 
the rules of syntax in Latin was justified on this score, although 
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in too many cases the rules were to the learner so much sound 
without sense. The learning of fine passages of prose and verse, 
especially those in which the student finds a natural interest, 
trains the pupil to interpret the foreign tongue, and also fur- 
nishes him with a store of words, phrases, idioms, and syntactical 
material. A certain student, in an endeavor to learn to read 
Greek, dealt so faithfully with the first three or four pages of 
the Anabasis that he found he could repeat it fluently, although 
he had never set out to commit it; he maintains that the pages 
thus acquired were an invaluable aid throughout all his earlier 
work in the language. 

“Prose composition,” both oral and written, has great power 
to stimulate and enlarge the power to read the foreign language, 
as many a student can testify. The main reason seems clear, that 
the task of expressing an idea in the foreign language brings 
the foreign words—endings, syntax, and idiom—into the focus 
of attention; the foreign sentence is the object of endeavor and 
is deeply impressed upon the mind. After a good exercise in 
turning English into Greek one finds new significance and shades 
of meaning in the Greek he reads. 

In the more advanced stages, the great secret of success is a 
lively interest in the thought and feeling of what is read and an 
ambition to know exactly and appreciate fully what the writer 
has to communicate. To this end let us no longer degrade the 
masterpieces of ancient and modern poetry, oratory, drama, fic- 
tion, and history to be the mere exercises of syntactical verbalism. 
Who has not heard Homer and Virgil, Xenophon, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and the rest, used as quarries for grammatical questions to 
such an extent that their splendid thoughts and emotions were 
entirely lost to the young readers? How can we expect the 
young scholar to be eager for direct and complete knowledge of 
the classics when he has never caught a glimpse of their beauty 
and value? 

What of translating in class, which at present has so large a 
place? First, much less of it, and that much better done; in 
other words, far less of the pigeon English that ravages so much 
of the work in foreign languages. The teacher must indeed 
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satisfy himself that the pupils really understand what they are 
reading. To a considerable degree the pupil’s ability to read a 
passage aloud with intelligent emphasis and inflection may be 
accepted as evidence of his comprehension. But this is not in- 
fallible; in cases of doubt let the pupil tell in his own words 
what the sentence means; possibly it may sometimes be necessary 
to call for a “literal translation ;” of this one must only remember 
that it is, if necessary, a necessary evil, and should be reduced 
to lower and lower terms as the pupil advances. We need not 
hope for a higher ideal of translation as an end in itself, until 
the young translators get a closer view of the real beauty and 
significance of the literature they are reading; until they come 
to realize that translation is never a mere matter of exchanging 
English words for foreign, each for each, but rather a task 
calling for all they have of fineness of perception and command 
of English, and until our schools recognize that only the student 
who can read the foreign sentence without the intervention of 
English words is ready to deal seriously with the task of real 
translation. Real translation is one of the most effective of all 
forms of English composition. How sad that translation so 
called is actually so often an exercise in bad English. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL—Concluded 


RAYMOND W. SIES 
University of Iowa 


In the last issue of the School Review the writer reviewed the 

history and present status of secondary instruction in educa- 
tion. It was stated in that connection that there are excellent 
reasons for a definite recognition of education as a suitable sub- 
ject of secondary instruction and for its permanent incorporation 
into representative secondary curricula. In the present article 
an attempt will be made to substantiate these claims. The reader 
is asked to consider the question on its inherent merits and apart 
from all prepossessions arising from tradition and time-honored 
custom. The entire discussion is based upon the belief that the 
primary function of the high school is not to prepare for college 
nor to provide a mere veneering of culture, but to prepare for 
life in its fulness. 

Let us now turn to another phase of the subject before 
us. Professor Paul Hanus, in Educational Aims and Educa- 
tional Values, classifies the aims of secondary education as 
vocational, social, and cultural aims. In line with the sug- 
gestion thus offered the branches of secondary instruction will 
here be spoken of as vocational, social, and cultural studies, 
or subjects. Vocational branches are those which primarily 
prepare the student for future economic usefulness and de- 
velop ability to gain a livelihood. Social studies are those 
whose chief purpose is to aid and train the student to adjust 
himself properly to social forces and relations, and to play 
his part as a member of society in harmony with true and valid 
principles of social welfare. The cultural subjects are those 
which primarily cultivate the art of refined enjoyment and develop 
aesthetic appreciation and skill. Cultural is used here for con- 
venience merely in the limited sense of the word. This is only a 
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convenient grouping, for every high-school subject has some 
elements belonging to each class and not a few may be shifted 
from one group to another simply by a shift of the emphasis in 
instruction. As the study of education is and has been pursued 
in secondary schools it is unmistakably a vocational subject. The 
name normal training by which it is currently designated defi- 
nitely suggests this fact. But it may be pursued as a social 
subject equally well, for education is one of the social sciences. 
As a cultural study in the above sense it is of slight importance. 
Upon this foundation a critical consideration of the true and ideal 
status of the study of education in secondary schools will now be 
undertaken. 

In the writer’s view education as a social subject has a 
legitimate claim to a place among the electives in all secondary 
schools capable of offering electives, and also a like claim to a 
place among required subjects on the same footing with civics, 
economics, the later courses in history, and corresponding social 
subjects. Relative to this more will be said anon. It is believed, 
however, that under ideal conditions the utilitarian side of the 
study of education should be only secondary and incidental in 
high-school instruction. In this statement there is no thought 
of condemnation for the present practice set forth in the preced- 
ing pages, for it is fully realized that present conditions are very 
far from ideal. Ideally our educational system should be 
administered and maintained upon such a plane of excellence and 
efficiency that only teachers who have had thorough professional 
preparation in institutions of college and university grade are 
employed. There is really under correct conditions little more 
valid reason, if any, for the pursuit of education as a profes- 
sional subject in the high school than for the pursuit of medicine, 
engineering, or law. The high-school graduate is not adequately 
prepared to enter at once upon the responsibilities of professional 
work as a teacher, and he cannot be so prepared. He is deficient 
not only in professional equipment, but in maturity of mind and 
character. 

So much for what should be. Under actual present condi- 
tions, however, the study of education on a utilitarian basis as an 
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elective subject seems amply justified in some secondary schools. 
It should be offered in those high schools where it is demanded or 
especially warranted by local conditions, but paralleled always 
by a definite protest against these conditions and active efforts to 
improve them. Adjustment and correspondence to local needs 
should be the primary guiding principle in determining its scope 
and nature, and in accordance therewith many high schools 
should not offer it. The training should be given only by the 
school or schools in any locality or section which are best 
equipped for the purpose. The system of training classes in New 
York is administered on these bases. Relative to the situation in 
Nebraska State Superintendent McBrien says: 

In our opinion there is no other avenue open for the training of teach- 
ers for the rural schools in Nebraska than through the agency of our 
strongest high schools. .... It is a condition and not a theory which con- 
fronts us.” 
Secondary-school work in education as a utilitarian subject, 
when given, should chiefly be confined as a matter of course to 
normal training in the accepted sense of the term. Matters 
relating directly to the practical work of the teacher with especial 
reference to that of the rural teacher should receive primary 
consideration. Still a healthful consciousness of the reality of 
the historical, scientific, and social aspects of the subject should 
be aroused. The work should include brief reviews of the essen- 
tials of the subjects the students will be required to teach, the 
essential principles and methods of teaching, school management 
with special reference to rural schools, observation work, and 
occasional practice teaching in the grades under competent direc- 
tion and supervision. No normal training should be given before 
the junior year and not more than half of it before the senior 
year. Moreover it is believed that one-fourth of the time of 
these two years, except in schools where an unusual amount of 
time is spent on the reviews, is the proper maximum to devote to 
high-school instruction in normal training. Such training ought 
never to become prejudicial to liberal academic training which 
is such an important part of every teacher’s equipment. The 
® Nineteenth Biennial Report, Nebraska, 1906, p. 192. 
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writer believes that the maintenance in high schools of definite 
normal courses embodying normal training in excess of the 
amount indicated, and offering such training earlier than the 
period of secondary instruction indicated, is decidedly unwise 
under any conditions. In the distribution of the work outlined 
above the distinctly pedagogical portions should be postponed to 
the senior year. All things considered it seems correct to say 
that these pedagogical aspects of the subject, inclusive of observa- 
tion and practice teaching, should constitute a regular and normal 
branch of instruction throughout the senior year. The observa- 
tion and practice teaching is a prominent part of the work in 
Nebraska, Michigan, and New York, and some attention is given 
to it elsewhere. 

It is not beyond the range of the capacities and resources 
of secondary schools to give the training above set forth. 
Neither it is beyond the capacities and powers of high-school 
students in the last year or years of the course to profit by such 
training. All that needs to be done in support of the latter asser- 
tion is to bring forward the facts that instruction of secondary 
grade in normal training is given students of high-school age in 
a large number of state normal schools throughout the country, 
and that this situation is taken as a matter of course and seems 
to be considered fitting and proper by the educational public. The 
former assertion becomes practically self-evident when the latter 
is accepted. There can be no doubt that normal training properly 
given in high schools will obviate a considerable amount of the 
waste in rural education attendant on existing conditions. A 
veritable army of high-school graduates begin their careers as 
teachers every year with no professional or advanced training. 
Superintendent McBrien of Nebraska after gathering statistics 
found that 39 per cent. of the graduates of sixty of the strongest 
high schools of the state during a recent period of three years 
“immediately took upon themselves the responsible business of 
teaching.’?° It is the belief of the writer based on experience, 
and some few but representative data collected on the matter, that 
more than one-fourth of Iowa high-school graduates have in 
Ibid., p. 99. 
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the past begun teaching within a brief time after graduation 
without additional training. Similar conditions undoubtedly 
obtain in many other states. These graduates, practically all of 
whom go into rural schools, on taking up their work, quite fre- 
quently find themselves alone at sea without chart or compass. 
To many the rural school is an entirely new environment. It is 
no wonder that for so many the “first term” is a failure. If they 
continue to teach they gain at the expense of their pupils the 
training which in a considerable measure they should have 
acquired previously from the experience of others. In all this 
enormous waste is clearly entailed, and no small part of it is 
waste which proper normal training in high schools can prevent. 

To guard against misinterpretation the writer at this point, 
and at the risk of needless repetition, expressly repudiates any 
intention to champion normal training in secondary schools as a 
fundamental principle of educational practice. It is regarded 
simply as an expedient temporary device to tide education over to 
better things in many states and sections; fundamentally it is 
considered a makeshift. It may be argued that its introduction 
means the institution of a bad educational habit, but the substitu- 
tion of even a bad custom for a much worse one, when the ideal 
order is unattainable, cannot rationally be regarded otherwise 
than as a definite change for the better, particularly when the new 
custom distinctly tends in the direction of the ideal order. 

Let us now take up the final and chief phase of the subject in 
hand. Though education pursued primarily as a utilitarian sub- 
ject should have no place in high-school instruction under correct 
educational conditions, it is believed, as previously stated, that it 
has a legitimate claim as a social subject to a place in all high- 
school curricula on the same basis with civics, economics, and 
kindred subjects. An endeavor will now be made to establish 
the validity of this position. 

Education is a social institution of the first rank among the 
multitude of such institutions, and the life and fortunes of them 
all are largely dependent upon it. Education in the wide sense of 
the term is the bulwark of civilization; it is the very essence of 
human culture, the vital current which nourishes and sustains it. 
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It is a means invented by man whereby the destiny of the race is 
placed in no small measure in its own hands, for from the stand- 
point of the science of life education is evolution consciously 
directed. A full consciousness of its great potency and value in 
the realization of the welfare and ends of society is just dawning 
upon the world at the present time. Unmistakable indications of 
this awakening are in evidence on every hand. For the posterity 
of the present age education will undoubtedly be a social institu- 
tion of the very highest order. All sociologists are agreed as to 
its supreme importance as a social factor. Dr. Small speaks thus: 


Sociology demands of educators that they shall not rate themselves as 
leaders of children, but as makers of society. Sociology knows no means 
for the amelioration or reform of society more radical than those of which 


teachers hold the leverage.” 


Lester F. Ward concludes one of his latest contributions to 
sociology, the treatise entitled Pure Sociology, with the following 
paragraph: 

The action of society in inaugurating and carrying on a great educa- 
tional system, however defective we may consider that system to be, is 
undoubtedly the most promising form thus far taken by collective achieve- 
ment. It means much even now, but for the future it means nothing less 
than the complete social appropriation of individual achievement which has 
civilized the world. It is the crowning act in the long list of acts that we 
have only partially and imperfectly considered, constituting the socialization 


of achievement. 


The science of education has a social side which is concerned 
with those aspects of education that extend beyond the immediate 
interests of the schoolroom and the details of formal education, 
with those large and wide aspects of education as an agency of 
social welfare which are of real concern, whether recognized or 
not, to society as a whole, to the parent, the taxpayer, the legis- 
lator, the citizen, no less than to the teacher. There can be no 
doubt that at no far distant day much greater relative attention 
will be given this side of education in colleges and universities 
than at present, both in education and in sociology. It is the 
elements of the social side of the science of education just de- 


% American Journal of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 851. 
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scribed which it is believed should be offered as a subject of 
secondary instruction. 

The grounds for this belief have in part been suggested: The 
high school is fully capable of giving its students the instruction 
referred to in an interesting and profitable form; and in view of 
the great development, the mighty social influence, and the uni- 
versality which the future undoubtedly has in store for education, 
it is believed the high school should begin to do this very thing. 
Considering the fact that the work can be done in the secondary 
schools, it will not do to say that it belongs and should be left to 
the college; for only a small proportion of high-school students 
later go to college, and of those who do a large share enter pro- 
fessional and technical schools where the study of education has 
no place. The high school can and should afford its students 
opportunity and encouragement to become familiar with the 
fundamental meaning and aims of education, with its pre- 
eminent importance in the home, the school, society, and life, 
with the real essentials of educational history, with the cardinal 
principles upon the basis of which it should be administered in 
home and school and in general, with the primary educational 
means and processes, and with the organization of public educa- 
tion, including the legal and financial sides. It can and should 
arouse in the students a wholesome and abiding interest in 
educational facts and theories, conditions and ideals, movements 
and tendencies, and such an interest will develop into rich results 
in later years. 

Not all high-school students become teachers, but all continue 
to be citizens and members of society, practically all become 
taxpayers, a large proportion become parents, the boys later ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage, some become school officials, and 
a few legislators and civil executives. In all of these spheres the 
knowledge and interest in education which would result from the 
instruction outlined above would be more or less valuable and 
convenient, and particularly will this be true in the future. Such 
knowledge and interest in the minds of a considerable proportion 
of influential citizens will be strong factors in improving educa- 

tional conditions. The ignorance and apathy in which ill condi- 
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tions are rooted and upon which their survival depends will in 
some measure be overcome by these positive antagonistic forces. 
Financial support of education will be more liberal and adequate, 
the present need for normal training in secondary schools will be 
decreased, trained and efficient teachers who secure substantial 
results will not be obliged to compete to the same extent as at 
present with untrained teachers and these whose chief equipment 
for success is diplomacy, popularity, and inoffensiveness, the 
professional standing of teaching will be appreciably elevated, 
and in general education will swing more nearly into line with 
true and valid social ends and ideals. 

As in the case of normal training and for similar reasons 
high-school instruction in education as a social subject should be 
given in the junior and senior years, preferably the latter. It is 
believed that one-fourth of the time of one year could advanta- 
geously be devoted to it and that in general this amount of instruc- 
tion should be offered. However, students should, if possible, be 
given the opportunity to elect less. The desirable content of the 
course or courses has already been sufficiently outlined. The 
work should be thorough and serious, and all non-essentials and 
abstruse phases should be carefully debarred. The vocational 
side naturally and properly will be touched at many points. 

The objections relative to lack of time and overcrowded 
course naturally arise, but they really have little validity. The 
social subjects now offered in the latter part of the high-school 
course have at that period no superiority over education from 
the absolute nature of things. Their advantages are merely those 
of priority and possession. If by design or chance the sciences 
of education and political economy had exchanged places in time 
and course of development, the present positions of education 
and economics with reference to the high-school curriculum 
would be reversed. Moreover the displacement of certain work 
commonly offered by proper courses in education would be a real 
improvement in secondary curricula. Besides, the social side 
and phases are by no means sufficiently emphasized in our current 
education, as Dr. Dewey and others have pointed out. 

In conclusion the opinions of a few prominent authorities 
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regarding the study of education in the high school as a social 
subject will be quoted. Professor Frederick E. Bolton of the 
University of Iowa in the course of an article in a leading educa- 
tional periodical writes: 

May the day be hastened when the study of the principles of education 
shall become a regular part of the course pursued by every college student. 
.... Even in the high school an elementary consideration of the relation 
of education to society might be undertaken and be more beneficial than a 
knowledge of Caesar’s wars.” 


Herbert Spencer a half-century ago expressed himself in the 
following positive terms with special reference to the education 
of youth: 

No rational plea can be put forward for leaving the art of education out 
of our curriculum. Whether as bearing upon the happiness of parents them- 
selves, or whether as affecting the characters and lives of their children and 
remote descendants, we must admit that a knowledge of the right methods 
of juvenile culture, physical, intellectual, and moral, is a knowledge second to 
none in importance. This topic should occupy the highest and last place in 
the course of instruction passed through by each man and woman. As 
physical maturity is marked by the ability to produce offspring, so mental 
maturity is marked by the ability to train those offspring. The subject 
which involves all other subjects, and therefore the subject in which the 
education of everyone should culminate, is the theory and practice of edu- 
cation.” 


Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University, who 
according to his expressed view is not in favor of normal training 
in high schools,1* has the following to say with reference to 
instruction in education as a social subject : 


No function of society is capable of exerting a greater permanent influ- 
ence on the social welfare than education. And in this country there is no 
social function of more vital concern to the people. Shall we continue to 
entrust the administration of this important function, both in the home and 
in the school, to persons who have no preparation whatever to guide them? 
It seems to me that instruction in the history of education, and some instruc- 
tion in the present problems of and present tendencies in education, should 
be given in every secondary school. Such instruction would give a much 
needed public insight into present educational aims and practices in the light 
% Journal of Pedagogy, Vol. XV, p. 36. 

8 Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, pp. 162, 163. 
“J. W. Searson, Nineteenth Biennial Report, Nebraska, p. 169. 
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of their historical evolution, and an intelligent interest in important con- 
temporary problems. Besides, can anyone doubt the beneficent influence of 
such instruction on the education of children in the home, and on the pro- 
motion of the much needed effective and sympathetic co-operation between 
the home and the school?” 


15 Educational Aims and Educational Values, pp. 97, 98. 
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SHOULD SECONDARY SCHOOLS TEACH THE BIBLE? 


MILNOR DOREY 
Trenton, N. J., High School 


In the Literary Digest Professor W. L. Phelps of Yale is quoted as 
declaring that “the ignorance of college students of biblical literature is uni- 
versal, profound, and complete.” He states that he would refuse to allow 
any candidate to enter a university until he had satisfactorily passed an 
examination in the Bible—if he were on the committee for entrance exami- 
nations in English. More than that, he would have the authorized version 
the only book on the list. These statements rather imply that secular, rather 
than Sunday schools are at fault. He believes that secondary schools should 
teach the Bible on the grounds of its literary merits; because all teachers 
agree in this respect; because it would be an “enormous convenience to 
examination boards,” “stop wrangling,” and “remove the universal and dis- 
graceful ignorance of the Bible among college under-graduates.” 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of North Carolina, is also 
quoted in the Literary Digest as disproving Professor Phelps’s charge. He 
tested one hundred of his students on some of the simpler stories in the 
Bible, with overwhelming proof of Professor Phelps’s ignorance of real con- 
ditions. On the contrary, he argues that the Bible is the only book of which 
the same number of students would have shown so much knowledge, and 
hints that any ignorance of it among college students is not an ignorance 
of facts, but of types, units, and relations. 

To test this matter in secondary schools, I gave to ninety-six pupils, 
averaging eighteen years, ten quotations from Shakespeare, Milton, Brown- 
ing, and Tennyson, believing that the knowledge of a fact is determined by 
a recognition of it in some application. The pupils were told to discuss as 
fully as possible the biblical allusions in the lines, as follows— 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 
—Macbeth, Act I, scene 2, 1, 40. 

‘ Here feel we but the penalty of Adam. 

—As You Like It, Act I, scene 1, 1, 5. 
.... the great King of Kings 
Hath in the tables of his law commanded 
That thou shalt do no murder. 
—King Richard III, Act I, scene 4, 1, 200-202. 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with thee useless, 
—Sonnet, “On His Blindness.” 
680 
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I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men, 
—Paradise Lost, Book I, 1, 25, 26. 


Through this concession my full cup runs o’er. 
—The Ring and the Book, Book IX, 1, 148. 


How bloody Herod slew these innocents. 
—The Ring and the Book, Book IX, 1, 136. 
Follow Light and do the Right, for man can half control his doom— 
Till you see the deathless angel seated in the vacant tomb. 
—“Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.” 
And from a heart as rough as Esau’s hand. 
—“Godiva.” 


Than that earth should stand at gaze, like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon. 
—“Locksley Hall.” 


The following statistics may be of interest. Judging from the appearance 
of the papers, only 14 had time to attempt all the questions. However, 
3 answered all 10; 11 answered 9; 20 answered 7; 22 answered 6; II 
answered 4; 6 answered 2; 4 answered but 1; and 5 handed in blank papers. 
On a basis of 7 questions out of 10, 48 “passed,” or gained 50 per cent. On 
a basis of 5 out of 7, probably a fairer ratio, 70 passed, or 73 per cent. 

In regard to individual questions, the results naturally varied. On the 
first one, 36 knew what Golgotha was, and 34 of these discussed the matter 
in full. On the second, 64 knew their Genesis well; only 16 of these being 
somewhat incomplete. In regard to the Ten Commandments, 91 knew what 
the lines meant, but only 11 stated that the sixth one was referred to. Num- 
ber 4 was answered by 58 pupils, 54 of whom told in full the story of the 
lord and the talents. The fifth was a puzzle, for only 14 expressed them- 
selves in any way approaching the truth. The quotation may not be con- 
sidered a fair one, for it is rather theological than biblical. The briefest and 
most inclusive enswer given stated that it referred “to the offer of salvation 
to fallen man, and the destruction promised if that be refused.” 

On the sixth, 74 seemed to know their Psalms, and 58 of these definitely 
placed the reference in the twenty-third, in many instances quoting much of 
the passage. Number seven was discussed correctly by 81 pupils, 75 of 
whom went into some detail in regard to the cause of the slaughter, and 
the effects. For the most part, those who incorrectly answered the question 
confused Herod and Pharaoh, in their bloodthirsty proclivities. Number 
eight was discussed in rather a speculative way, but 52 gave reasonably cor- 
rect answers, although half of them were somewhat vague. Many simply 
referred to the angel in Christ’s tomb on resurrection morn; some applied 
it to each individual’s resurrection connoting immorality; others discussed 
both these facts, and entered into a contrast of predestination and free will, 
as suggested by the first line. Only 36 answered correctly the ninth, and 
but 15 told in full the story of Jacob securing the blessing. The 14 who 
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attempted the tenth, answered it correctly, 10 of these telling the story of 
the battle and miracle in full. 

This paper would not be complete without some reference to the literary 
museum which always results from an exercise of this kind. The following 
are a few choice specimens: “Death is a talent which no man can cast off ;” 
“Adam was Eve’s wife;” “We are to follow Christ’s footsteps till the death 
angle summons us home;” “Esau sold his birthright to Jacob for a bowl 
of porridge.” True enough, many of the errors were the result of down- 


right ignorance, but the great majority were unconscious slips. Taking into 
account the facts that the test was severe, that but forty minutes were 
allowed, no previous notification given, and that the high school in question 
is representative of average church and home conditions throughout the 
country, we should loudly deny Bible illiteracy among the younger generation 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The retirement of President Eliot after forty years of dis- 
tinguished service has called out general recognition of his great 
present Evor influence in college and university education. The 
nal elective system with its immense stimulation for 
PROFESSION instructors and its increase of opportunity as well 
as its possibilities of abuse for students would doubtless have 
come in time, but Dr. Eliot was the chief force in its general 
adoption. 

The stress, which he, in conjunction with President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, laid upon productive scholarship has done 
much to breathe new life into American teaching. But perhaps 
his strongest service to the dignity of the teacher’s profession 
has been his strong interest in all social and civic affairs, and his 
well-considered, trenchant, and fearless utterance. In a genera- 
tion when the president of a New England university has almost 
been forced to resign because of his economic views, when state 
universities have but slowly escaped the perils of partisan con- 
trol, and when teachers of secondary and elementary schools are 
still frequently warned by newspapers and other authorities of 
lesser rank that they are only employees and must not “meddle” 
with taxation or other political matters, Dr. Eliot has stood 
persistently and ruggedly for the larger conception of the teach- 
er’s function. He has spoken only when he has reflected, but 
no one has disputed his right to speak. There is greater aca- 
demic freedom and a broader view of a teacher’s opportunity 
because of President Eliot. 

And in another respect he has honored his profession. He 
has never hesitated to say that he likes it. In an informal talk 
which he was once asked to give on “The Trials of a College 
President,” he began by saying that he didn’t consider that he 
knew of any worth mentioning, so far as his own experience 
went. He often has spoken of his profession as the finest in the 
world. 
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President Eliot’s influence upon secondary education, if its 


story could be fully told, would be found to be perhaps scarcely 


PRESIDENT ELIOT'S 


INFLUENCE UPON 
SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


less than his influence upon the college and univer- 
sity. This has been exerted most directly upon 
those academies and high schools which fit for Har- 
vard College, but it has not been limited to these. 


It would not be fair to attribute all the changes in entrance 
requirements for the past forty years to any one man, but there 
are two special changes and one general movement in which we 
believe President Eliot has been an important, and probably the 
most important, single factor. 

Of the two special changes, the first in value is the greatly 
increased attention given to English. The meager time allowed 
for this in secondary schools and the slight importance attached 
to it by college-entrance requirements thirty years ago, in com- 
parison with the solid training devoted to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, were perhaps the most extraordinary phase of the 
educational situation at that time. To suppose that the vital 
energies, the dawning appreciations, the varied powers of grow- 
ing boys and girls could be fully evoked and satisfied for three 
years by the Gallic War, Catiline’s conspiracy, and the ad- 
ventures of the Ten Thousand, even when spiced with paradigms 
and syntax, and associated with the fascinations of algebra and 
geometry, might certainly have moved the witty Greeks, if not 
the stern Romans, to mirth. Methods of teaching English are no 
doubt still far from satisfactory in many cases but it is a great 
advance to give our own speech and our own splendid literature 
a place in the curriculum almost as important as that of Latin. 
President Eliot was a positive force in giving English this place. 

The second special change was the introduction of physics 
as a subject required for entrance. It has been remarked that it 
is rather singular that President Eliot threw his influence in favor 
of physics instead of chemistry, his own specialty. Certainly 
physics as it has been taught for the most part has been a highly 
abstract affair, less closely related to boys’ interests than chemis- 
try; and the opinion has been expressed that the teaching of 


physics in the way in which it has been determined by college- 
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entrance requirements—and in this respect Harvard has been a 
leader—has done far more to prejudice boys and girls against 
science than to encourage to further study. 

The general change has been in raising the entrance require- 
ments for college. To discuss the merits and demerits of this 
would take us too far afield. It seems to have been undertaken 
as if with the idea of elevating the college by pushing it up one 
year toward a university standard, or rather pushing it into the 
university region. The result has been that what we now have 
is neither college nor university. It is a mixture of both with a 
most unsatisfactory result; and the high schools are in almost 
open revolt against the colleges which by their entrance require- 
ments make it seemingly impracticable to give a training appro- 
priate physically, socially, morally, and mentally for boys and 
girls of the critical age. It is not fair to load all the blame for this 
on the colleges in general, or upon President Eliot in particular. 
The case was that at a period when the old was proving itself 
inadequate the general public need had not been clearly grasped 
or formulated. Our new social conditions demanded advance 
but the time was not ripe for a clear expression of this demand. 
If the high schools had known what they wanted and could have 
interpreted the public need, the colleges would have followed. 
As it was, the public did not know what it wanted while the 
colleges knew what they wanted. President Eliot especially had 
a definite conception, and the secondary schools followed it. 

We are now feeling the need of another reconstruction 
determined by other principles than those which have hitherto 
been most prominent, but certain aspects of President Eliot’s 
work, notably, we believe, his influence in the matter of English, 
have permanent value and will remain. j. 
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The Child’s Mind, Its Growth and Training. By W. E. Urwicx. London: 
Edward Arnold; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. Pp. xi+26o. 


This little volume is a discussion of certain problems in the psychology of 
education rather than a study in genetic psychology, as its name would indi- 
cate. It is the learning process particularly that engages the author’s attention 
and his treatment of the rather loosely related topics is quite informal and 
most suggestive. In spite of this the net outcome of the book is a little dis- 
appointing. It is rather in its scattered suggestions and its point of view than 
in its completed statements that it has most value. The reader feels that the 
author is on a good trail but needs to follow it out further. He happily 
escapes from many of the traditional stereotyped concepts of psychology, 
especially of the type in vogue in most educational circles. It is this freedom 
with which he grasps the educational problem and uses the psychological 
machinery as his tool in interpreting it that constitutes one of the novel things 
about the book. “The educator,” he says, “is, in the first place, concerned with 
the process of learning, and the conditions best suited to it, and in the second 
with the meaning of the term ‘character’ and the best means of training it; 
and he is perfectly justified in treating psychological data from the point of 
view most suited to his purposes, and need not concern himself if this does 
not exactly correspond to the trend of psychology as a science” (p. 56). 

He lays particular emphasis upon the problem or conscious purpose in the 
learning process, upon the impulsive or conative character of consciousness as 
crystallized and given meaning through the working-out of the purpose, upon 
the development of meaning and value generally through the child’s assuming 
an active attitude toward his world. He also lays stress upon the significance 
of spontaneity, of free play of mental process as over against formal method, 
and points out the place of the social context in this development of meanings, 

Education he conceives as more than the mere acquisition of facts. It is 
rather the development of meanings, of impulses, of the power to act and to 
use. His interpretation of the knowledge process, as related to the acquisition 
of meanings and motives, is most suggestive and sound. His discussion on 
Pp. 143-49 is an implicit but excellent constructive criticism of the Herbartian 
formal theory of learning. His treatment of “Imagination and Reasoning,” 
chaps. vii and viii, is particularly worthy of note. His underlying thought 
throughout is that of the active, appropriative child, who grows intellectually by 
facing problems both within and without the school. The task confronting the 
teacher is not that of producing reasoning, for example, but of furnishing fruit- 
ful fields for its exercise. Psychic processes, in other words, go on with or 
without the teacher and the best growth occurs under conditions which fur- 
nish opportunity for their free, spontaneous exercise. And yet passivity and 
repression too often prevail in the schoolroom. “Forms of expression, instead 
of being found and gradually perfected by pupils themselves, are given ready- 
made by teachers or text-book, and repeated until known by pupils. .... Pro- 
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longed subjection to such teaching produces a type of mind only too common 
nowadays, which is the despair of the real educator. .... The idea the pupil 
has of home work is to pore over a text till certain phrases or names have 
clung to the memory; in school his mind is as torpid as a stagnate pond..... 
Most disastrous of all, the pupil is all the time under the impression he is 
doing his best, and his idea of work becomes synonymous with his idea of 
drudgery” (p. 158). 

Altogether we commend the book as a most suggestive presentation of 
certain phases of educational theory from the point of view of functional or . 
activity psychology. 


IrviNG KING 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. By Grorce Herspert PALMER. New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. Pp. 354. Price, $1.50 net. 


To have one’s life a definite contribution to the significant complex forces 
in modern social life and then to be the subject of a biography so well formed 
that it perpetuates that contribution is the fortune of few men and of fewer 
women, This is one of the rare books which one wishes to share with many 
others. Opportunities for it to be a pleasure and help to readers, young and 
old, will not be uncommon. We do not have many educational biographies of 
distinctly literary character—in this case there is not only this merit but the 
school in wide range is only a major interest in the larger social situation, 

Many friends of Alice Freeman feared when she married that her larger 
usefulness would be lost in her personal and family life. While all had 
occasion to realize how far this was from the actual result, yet the later 
chapters of the present book surprise even those who were close at hand, by 
the multifarious interests and activities which were forwarded by Mrs. Palmer 
during the fifteen years of her married life. Professor Palmer discusses these 
as well as the questionings referred to and his own part in her life with such 
frankness and yet delicacy as will serve to remove the last doubt. Had the 
work no other function than to serve as a contribution to the all too small 
shelf of books outside of fiction dealing with life in marriage, it would deserve 
and receive a wide reading. The reasons given for the writing—‘the insatia- 
bility of love, the general desire for portraiture, the rights of history”—are fol- 
lowed by the sentence, “Since I can no longer talk with her, I would talk of 
her and get the comfort of believing that even now without me she may not 
be altogether perfect.” 

The life is treated in four sections—family life, from birth, 1855, to the 
time of entering Windsor Academy, 1865; the expansion of her powers, up to 
her graduation from Michigan University in 1876; her service of others, up to 
her marriage in 1887, and lastly, expression of herself, up to her death in 1902. 
In each period one is impressed by the problems it contained, such as hardship, 
decision between pressing responsibilities and opportunities, also by the per- 
sons and places concerned. All these are vividly present to the reader—one 
does not need to know Ann Arbor, Wellesley, Cambridge, and Boxford to 
share in the home sense given to them. The extent to which it is made pos- 
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sible to participate in the Sabbatical year journeyings is another delightful 
feature. 

Apart from what has been mentioned there are the more direct touches in 
which one gets at Mrs. Palmer’s communication of thought. A number of pages 
are given to verses written by her and known to her husband only after her 
death. In various places are given her ideas on co-education, weman suffrage, 
the religious life of students, the organization of the curriculum, etc. Of 
value too are the results of the close study given to her methods of working and 
studying, by her husband. It is to be regretted that there is no index, for so 
many passages refer to matters to which the reader wishes to turn again, and 
these are not easily found in a work of this nature. 

Naturally interest centers in Mrs. Palmer’s organizing and administrative 
experiences at Wellesley in which she did pioneer work. One is reminded of 
the work of Frances Willard in the woman’s college at Evanston more than a 
decade earlier. (See Glimpses of Fifty Years, 1889, by Frances E. Willard.) 
Both books will make good reading for the many young women who are con- 
cerned in administrative work today. The later life in which the claims of 
state, philanthropy, school, and home were met with remarkable balance is 
equally of direct value to those who have similar problems. There is a tempta- 
tion to enumerate other special interests but this biography can belong to no 
class or classes—it will serve many interests. In the same way there are in 
every chapter striking passages that call for quotation but the reader must take 
the book as a whole. 

F. A. Manny 

WESTERN STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 
KataMazoo, MIcH. 


Graphic Algebra. By ArtHur ScHuLtTzE, PoH.D. New York: Macmillan, 

1908. Pp. viiito3. $0.80. 

This author has done a real service to teachers of algebra in presenting so 
clearly and concisely the beauty and usefulness of graphic methods. Many 
teachers still feel that graphic work is a mere fad, and this book should help 
largely in dispelling that false idea. A boy who goes into engineering or any 
kind of applied mathematics, and has not been fortunate enough in his early 
training to be introduced to this phase of work, at once finds that he is out- 
classed by his competitors and that his ignorance of this most elegant and use- 
ful tool is largely responsible for it. Graphic work should begin with the first 
introduction to simultaneous equations and should continue throughout every 
subject as long as mathematics is studied. It is not a fad; it is a tool which if 
properly understood will throw more light on dark places in mathematics than 
almost any other means. The failure of many teachers to appreciate this results 
from their own lack of training and acquaintance with the practical side of 
mathematics and from their attempt to crowd too much graphic work into the 
early part of the course. It has a simple side and elementary uses. These, and 
these only, should come early, but having once been introduced, there should be 
a continual and gradual development—never ceasing as long as mathematics con- 
tinue. Dr. Schultze’s little book develops in illuminating manner all of the 
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common forms of applications, and, in addition, brings out a large number of 
methods less commonly known, especially in the use of parobola and certain 
higher curves in deriving graphic solutions of equations. The book should be of 
the utmost value to high-school teachers, not so much in supplying material to 
give to high-school pupils, as in furnishing that self-illumination and reserve 
power which contribute so largely to a teacher’s effectiveness, and which, in 
unseen ways, tend to arouse and sustain interest and enthusiasm in the pupils. 


High School Algebra. By J. H. Tanner, Po.D. New York: American 
Book Co., 1908. Pp. vit346. $1.00. 


This text covers substantially the same ground as the author’s Elementary 
Algebra, but presents a briefer and simpler treatment of the topics. 

An important feature of the book, which is to be commended, is the placing 
of a chapter on quadratic equations before the chapter on radicals and imagi- 
naries, and the theory of exponents. The fact that this is done, as the author 
says, on the request of prominent mathematics teachers is an emphatic indi- 
cation of the present tendency among thoughtful teachers to postpone more of 
the abstract manipulation till later in the course, and to put the whole subject 
of equations earlier. When this is done some of the richest applications of 
algebra are put within reach of the pupil in the first year of the course, whereas, 
if radicals, exponents, and imaginaries come early, the interesting and useful 
problems in quadratics are crowded out, and the pupil either never sees them, 
if he leaves school after one year, or else he may become discouraged with the 
overdose of abstract manipulation and drop out of algebra with disgust as soon 
as the absolute requirements of the curriculum will permit. The same argu- 
ment which justifies postponement of formal radicals, exponents, and imagi- 
naries till after quadratics would also postpone much of the complicated work 
in factoring and fractions, thus allowing the pupil to get interested in the use 
of algebra for solving problems at a still earlier period. 

The form and style of this text are a great improvement over the author’s 
Elementary Algebra for the use of the beginner in the high school. Many 
teachers will possibly feel that if the graphic work is worth introducing at all, 
it should be developed in connection with simultaneous equations instead of sepa- 
rately in a much later chapter. 

H. E. Sravcut 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American History for Use in Secondary Schools. By Roscoz Lewis ASHLEY. 
New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xxxv+557-+xlvii. 


This is an admirable textbook for secondary schools. The proportions are 
very just. The halfway mark falls immediately after the formation of the 
federal government; military operations are condensed into a very short space, 
the Civil War taking only thirty pages; and an unusual amount of attention 
is given to social and economic changes. The text is remarkably free from error, 
and the author seems to be fully acquainted with the latest results of scholar- 
ship. At the same time he shows independence of judgment, as is illustrated by 
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his making 1843 the point of chapter division between the era of Jacksonian and 
of slavery politics. 

From a pedagogical point of view it is equally good. The style is clear and 
analytical, the paragraphs are given titles, and references are indicated in the 
margin. At the end of each chapter is a summary, and valuable suggestions 
follow, giving “topics” with brief bibliographies, “studies” with single references 
and questions. The index is good, and the appendix gives much useful material, 

The illustrations consist largely of portraits, which perhaps make up for 
the somewhat too slight attention paid to personality. There are many maps, 
some very good, but others carelessly selected or constructed. The map of 
territorial changes in 1713 (p. 91) contains errors; that of the railways of the 
South (p. 400), although, apparently, referring to the Civil War period, really 
gives a much later condition; that of the restriction of Confederate territory 
(p. 428) creates a false impression. 

The account of the last thirty-five years is dry and lacking in the grasp 
and perspective which distinguish the earlier portions. There is, moreover, 
throughout, a failure thoroughly to correlate the social and economic with the 
more conventional material. These, however, are weaknesses only when looked 
at from the point of view of the perfect textbook, for these problems have 
never yet been handled with entire success, and I must repeat, in conclusion, 
my great appreciation of a very satisfactory book. 

Cart RussELL 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Atlas of European History. By Earte W. Dow, Junior Professor of History 
in the University of Michigan. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1907. 
Price, $1.50. 


The need of a good historical atlas for American schools has long been 
felt and all teachers will therefore be delighted with the collection of maps 
Professor Dow has made. He has relied mainly upon the larger standard 
atlases in German and French, but has also consulted other sources in the form 
of documents, maps, articles, and books. While the work is not faultless, it is a 
very creditable and valuable undertaking and should greatly stimulate the study 
of place in connection with the development of history. 

The work in history would undoubtedly be vastly improved if every student 
could have in his hands such an atlas as this from the very beginning of his 
historical course and use it continuously. The price is so low that this should 
not be impracticable. 

The atlas consists of thirty-two plates, some giving but a single double- 
paged map, while others have four or five smaller maps. The maps illustrate 
the history of every important people and period in history—a very happy and 
well-balanced selection being made. Many of the maps are colored, others are 
in black and white. The colors might be a little brighter for an atlas should 
tempt and please the eye as well as supply accurate geographical data. One 
might also criticize the absence of maps showing the physical features of 
countries in some striking way, such as by the use of the relief scheme. Thus 
the importance of the Nile or the Tigris-Euphrates valley, or of the Mediterra- 
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nean basin, as centers of civilization, as well as the importance of the distri- 
bution of population in a country like the United States, can be illustrated most 
clearly by showing the relief of the country. Another improvement would have 
been the indication of the pronunciation of the names of the places given in 
the otherwise very full and helpful index. 

Gerorce L. SCHERGER 
Armour INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Principles of Secondary Education: A Textbook. Vol. II, “Processes of 
Instruction.” By CHartes DeGarmo. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 
Pp. 200. Price, $1.00 net. 


Pedagogical literature was slow in appearing in America. The compara- 
tively recent date of the greater part of what we have is often overlooked. The 
Herbartian school has furnished a number of valuable works among which is 
DeGarmo’s Essentials of Method which appeared in 1892 or before. It is 
significant that the long unbroken secondary education field has at last been 
entered by this author, who, like Findlay in England, after prominent service 
in the Herbartian camp, has come to a more independent position, showing 
in his later work a variety of influences. 

The first volume of the present series dealing with the studies was 
reviewed in the School Review for June, 1907. The third volume will deal with 
“Processes of Training.” In some ways questions which were raised when the 
first volume appeared will have to await the appearance of the final work 
before one can be sure of the author’s position. The “Processes of Instruc- 
tion” is somewhat less dependent upon the others in the series for interpreta- 
tion as it is concerned with the more formal aspects of the subject. In 
executing it the attempt has been made to develop the “scientific basis for 
high-school methods” and to show the use of “scientific method in high-school 
instruction.” 

The author keeps the threefold division of his former work with a change 
of two of the names, discussing the processes of instruction under apperception, 
thought and application. The scientific basis is treated under the acquisition of 
facts (authority, observation, and experiment) and the meeting of the problem 
of which the end is the explanation of meaning; the forms are the determina- 
tion of cause, classification, and generalization; and the means, hypothesis and 
analogy. 

Everyone will agree as to the importance of the undertaking, but probably 
there will be less agreement as to its success. The constant emphasis upon 
the necessity for insight and efficiency and the relation of culture and discipline 
to these is helpful. Objections are often raised to the use of the term “labora- 
tory methods” to designate the tendency in question but the movement is one 
of significance. The school and the laboratory are alike in that in each use is 
made of a method midway between that of trial and error with full and often 
overwhelming physical and social consequences, and transcendental theorizing 
with no responsibility for the outcome. By this method enough of the conse- 
quences are involved to afford genuine experience while conditions are sufficiently 
controlled to provide for freedom enough to permit of clear statement and 
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interpretation with application to other cases in which less control of con- 
ditions is possible. 

It is also a contribution to have so many illustrations taken from the 
field of secondary education to show the use of pedagogical principles which too 
often are treated as if they belonged to elementary education alone. 

But one could wish that the resulting scheme, born of a union of the 
logic of the schools and that of the laboratory, favored less the first-named 
parent. As a text in logic it is freed from much of the old verbiage and 
unnecessary machinery, but the book is yet to be written which will enable the 
ordinary high-school teacher to carry to his students a vision of scientific method 
as it is glimpsed in Descartes, made living in Darwin’s biography, and organ- 
ized for advanced students in such a course as Dewey’s Types of Logical 
Theory. (A suggestion of the Darwin material is seen in Cramer’s Method 
of Darwin. Some lines of development are shown in the field of English in the 
series of books by Professor Buck and others of Vassar, published by Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

It would seem that space could be spared for at least a brief discus- 
sion of the use of scientific method in the study of the problems of second- 
ary education. Reference to such material as Thorndike’s chapters in The 
Principles of Teaching and in Educational Psychology would be appreciated. 
Some reference to the studies of special subjects would be useful, even though 
it emphasized the fact that the one who is training secondary teachers at 
present must limit his choice for this purpose largely to studies of elementary 
subjects as the Psychology of Reading, Abilities in Arithmetic, etc. Again it 
would seem to be in place for a book which lays so much stress on the labora- 
tory phase of all work to contain some discussion of the attempts made in this 
line. “Individual” and “group” instruction, for instance, have been written 
about sufficiently to justify one in looking to such a work as this for some 
guidance in getting at the meaning of what has been undertaken. It is to be 
hoped that the third volume will furnish at least a brief bibliography of 
secondary education in which the student will be aided in his study of these 
and other topics by evaluated references to book and periodical literature. 

The discussion of the educational status of the high-school student as com- 
pared with that of the man of research has proved very helpful to students in 
aiding them to get a better view of the high-school problem. 

Taken as a whole this volume, while contributing less to the student than 
did its predecessor, yet brings together within small compass material that 
teachers need acquaintance with, and it will help to bring us more fully to con- 
sciousness as to the needs of training for secondary school teachers. 

F, A. Manny 


Physiography for High Schools. By Proressor Rottin D. Satispury, The 
University of Chicago. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. 531, 
469 figures and illustrations, 24 plates. 


This new text is adapted and intended for first- or second-year high- 
school pupils. It covers the ground usually covered by its more recent prede- 
cessors, some three hundred pages being devoted to land forms, fourteen to 
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earth relations, one hundred and thirty-nine to the atmosphere, and thirty-six 
to the ocean. 

The book has the very desirable qualities of being readable and at the 
same time presenting adequate information. The ease with which the pupil 
can read it is due to the author’s remarkably clear, definite, and concise style of 
writing which never leaves any doubt as to his meaning. Its adequate informa- 
tion arises not from its being encyclopedic in character but from the way in 
which the facts are organized so as to give the pupil a conception of the 
processes of nature and how the various features came to be. This method of 
treatment in and of itself tends to open the pupil’s eyes and set him to asking 
questions of nature. This characteristic is illustrated admirably in the two 
chapters dealing with the work of running water and of snow and ice. 

The illustrations are numerous and well chosen and stand out clearly on the 
highly calendared paper. As a single illustration of this—the chapter on 
weather contains twenty-four maps from which the conclusions of the chapter 
may be reached inductively. The chapter dealing with the effects of physio- 
graphic conditions upon plants and animals is interesting in that it is written by 
two specialists in modern plant and animal ecology, Dr. H. C. Cowles and 
Dr. C. C. Adams. 

After a hurried reading of various chapters when it first appeared, the book 
impressed the writer as being what might well be termed a teachable book. A 
three-months’ trial of the book in class has given no occasion for changing this 
opinion. 

The book was not written to be followed chapter by chapter or to be used 
in any one particular way, and will lend itself admirably to the various methods 
of teaching employed by different teachers. 

R. D. CaLkins 

State NorMAL ScHOOL 

Mr. PLeasant, MicuH, 

Guide to High-School Observation. By G. M. Wurippre. “Cornell Study 

Bulletins for Teachers.” Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 1908. Pp. 42. 


This bulletin has been prepared to assist New York teachers in meeting 
the requirement for the college-graduate certificate calling for twenty hours in 
observation of school work actually in progress. The work is classified under 
fourteen heads, four dealing with matters of programme, curriculum, attendance, 
and general organization; psychological principles in teaching; discipline and 
control, moral training; hygienic conditions. The remaining ten deal with the 
various school subjects. It is to be regretted that no sections are given to 
manual training, domestic arts, graphic arts, music, or commercial subjects. 

High-school teaching is not considered so much as a gift or act of inspira- 
tion as in former years. While the problems are not the same as those of the 
elementary school, they require no less preparation, and this syllabus will help 
to bring about better conditions. A second reading gives one an opportunity 
to observe what a large number of practical problems are brought to the 
student’s attention and also how much up-to-date information is included in an 
incidental way. In this latter class are such matters as the size of the average 
high school, distribution of attendance, etc. 
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A dozen or more references for consultation are given at the close of the 
book. These, however, all deal with the school subjects, and no books are 
cited with reference to the four general sections on which teachers need help, 
it may be, more than they do on their special subjects. It is to be hoped that 
later editions will fill up some of the partially blank pages with more detailed 
references for reading and study. I do not know any other work which will 
enable a teacher or a school corps so well to check up information regarding a 
school’s condition. It ought to be of service in the planning of high-school 
teachers’ meetings, 


School Reports and School Efficiency. By Davin S. SNeppEN, PH.D., AND 
Wittram H. Atiten, PH.D. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 183. 


This is an educational work of unusual importance. In it are shown briefly 
the development of school reports in America and the occasional and for the 
most part futile efforts of the National Education Association to improve them, 
The most important chapters are: “Important Questions Not Answered by 
Existing Reports,” “Suggested Economies and Improvements for School 
Reports,” and “A Practical Study of One School Report (New York City).” 
There are also nearly one hundred pages of “Examples of Tables and Other 
Forms of Presenting School Facts, Used in Typical City School Reports.” 
About twenty-five cities and the State of Connecticut are used to show what has 
been done that is worth while in accounting and reporting. 

Perhaps the most direct profit to the maker of reports will come from the 
three chapters named above. One can well begin with the last chapter which 
definitely shows the defects and possibilities of the New York City report. 
From this go to the “Important Questions Not Answered,” noting that of the 
147 questions given in this chapter the New York report fails to answer 113. 

The articles in which Dr. Allen began this crusade seemed somewhat 
destructive. It is fortunate that he has joined forces with so sane and able a 
schoolman as Dr. Snedden, making the present work give the impression of 
constructive rather than merely negative criticism. The wisdom with which 
readers are cautioned against overdoing the statistical side of their work and 
the way in which the school census, defective children, abnormal conditions in 
school property, bookkeeping, etc., are shown in relation to large social prob- 
lems are especially to be commended. The business man and the social worker 
as well as the schoolman have reason to welcome this book. 

F. A. Manny 

WESTERN STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 
KALAMAzoo, MICH. 


The High School Course in English. By Wttiarp G. Biever. Madison: 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. High School Series, No. 1. 
Pp. 69. 

Every practical, definite discussion of the high-school English course has 
now a double value—first, for the help it must give many teachers; second, for 
its part in bringing about the unity of purpose and practice still lamentably lack- 
ing. This bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, now issued in revised form, 
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should be one of the most useful of such publications. It is comprehensive, 
concise, clear in arrangement and expression, concrete—taking up the work in 
both composition and literature by years, and including outlines for the course, 
and a bibliography. No one can read it without an increase of interest and 
many nods of approval. 

The same desire which inspired ! rofessor Bleyer in writing the treatise, 
however, must give the critic courage to withhold approval from certain parts 
of the plan proposed. In a number of matters of detail many excellent teachers 
would not agree with Professor Bleyer, and some more important recommenda- 
tions should not go altogether without protest. After a sound and modest 
statement, in the beginning, of the purpose of composition, it is rather startling 
to find the title “Outline for the Study of Composition and Style.” The out- 
line, moreover, justifies the fear aroused by the curious combination and co-ordi- 
nation in the title, giving full sections on figures of speech, qualities of style, 
and forms of discourse. This fact becomes more significant when the reader 
notes that the subject of composition, which receives half the time in the first 
two years, is allowed one-fifth or less in the last two. This curtailed compo- 
sition course is the worst feature of the plan presented. Fortunately we have 
reached the place where many teachers feel that if the last two years must be 
divided in the unfair ratio of 4 to 1, the four parts should go to composition— 
and would say “If composition can have fair time in only two years, let us by 
all means have the last two.” In a time when one of our greatest enemies is the 
truncated composition course, it is discouraging to find so strong a voice raised 
in its behalf. 

But whatever objection may be made to certain features of the course, 
there can be none to the underlying theory. Sound, simple, and strong, it 
should put the teacher on his guard against mistaken, pretentious, insincere 
aims and methods. Moreover, along with the theory go many most valuable 
suggestions, such as those with reference to oral composition, the handling of 
themes, the use of the textbook, and personal conference. There is such a 
wealth of the best, most practical advice that any necessary modification of the 
course seems almost a minor matter. The treatise as a whole shows the great 
advance that has been made in the teaching of the subject, and so gives 
courage. It should be constantly on every teacher’s desk. 


Joun MAxwett Crowe 


University Hicu ScHoo. 


Specimens of Prose Composition. Edited by CHartes Reap Nutter, FRANK 
Witson CHENEY Hersey, AND CHESTER Noyes GREENOUGH. Boston: 
Ginn, 1907. Pp. xxxi+476. $1.25. 

A book of selections or specimens is generally a thing most fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Let a teacher get a twisted pedagogical idea, a distorted 
scheme of selection, and a freakish system of notation, and he is apparently not 
contented until he has turned his light on the benighted schools and on the 
befogged teachers of English. There is possibly only one worse kind of book of 
selections: the book which is aimless and lifeless. But a volume of specimens 
marked by common-sense (a term we need not define) and reasonable adapta- 
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tion toward a purposeful end is a source of joy and profit. Such a volume is the 
Specimens of Prose Composition. In quality and length the “Specimens” are 
pedagogically sound. In classification the subject-matter is well graded and 
distinctive. Description, for example, is divided into descriptions of “Land- 
scape,” “Cities,” “People,” “Exteriors and Interiors,” and, as regards the tech- 
nical elements, this topic is divided into parts dealing with the “Dominant Note,” 
“Point of View,” “Color,” “Sound,” and “Odor.” This single feature makes the 
study of the book worth while. The editors have placed “Exposition” first, “Argu- 
mentation” second, “Description” third, and “Narration” fourth. Our space does 
not permit our discussing this feature, but every teacher of English knows that 
the above order of treatment is probably a more logical arrangement of the study 
of structure in English prose composition than the time-honored course—Nar- 
ration, Description, Exposition, and Argumentation. Another special feature 
of the volume is the inclusion of good compositions by students themselves, 
The core of the editors’ thesis lies in the principle that all writing tends to 
become modified in accordance with the writer’s intention to analyze or to 
depict. This in itself is an interesting and pertinent psychological contribution 
to the theory of English composition. The book is probably better adapted to 
college classes than to high-school classes. 


Composition-Rhetoric. By Stratton D. Brooks AND MarietTA Hussar. 
New York: American Book Company. Pp. 448. 


The first 216 pages of this book deal with “Expression of Ideas Arising from 
Experience,” “Expression of Ideas Furnished by Imagination,” “Expression of 
Ideas Acquired through Language,” “The Purpose of Expression,” “The Whole 
Composition,’ “Letter Writing,’ and “Poetry,” and, incidentally, with the four 
forms of discourse. Part II treats the forms of discourse very fully, and the 
Appendix wanders over the familiar themes of “Elements of Form,” grammar, 
figures of speech, the rhetorical features of the sentence, synonyms, and word 
usage. Our outline of the volume indicates the chief fault of the book—its 
prolixity. Moreover, the first part of the book, that part which must be covered 
in the earlier part of the course in English, is too technical for the freshman and 
the sophomore. The book is rich in raw material that should have been more 
thoroughly worked up for secondary pupils. Why the chapter on “Poetry” should 
have been inserted in the middle of the volume is not apparent—unless the 
authors were impressed with the knowledge that a larger number of our pupils 
leave school by the end of the second year than at the end of the full course. 
A recasting of the material with the intention of making for more simplicity 
and directness will make for more force and influence. Had the publishers 
directed more care toward the reproduction of the pictures, the book would 
have gained in attractiveness. Where pictures are used they should be made 
with the utmost artistic skill. In all other respects the volume is attractive 
and pleasing to hand and eye. 

H. E. Cosrentz 

Soutu Division Hicu ScuHoor 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held in Washington, D. C., February 25, 26, and 
27, 1908. The new Willard Hotel will be the headquarters of the department. 
The prospect is reported as excellent for the largest meeting of the depart- 
ment yet held. 


A second edition of 100,000 copies of the small primer, Elements of 
Esperanto, setting forth the grammar, word-construction, and purpose of the 
language, has been printed for free distribution. A copy will be mailed to 
any person who requests it, sending stamp for postage. Address Arthur 
Baker, Editor Amerika Esperantisto, 1239 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Indiana has established a pension fund for teachers in every city in the 
state with a population of 100,000 or more. Part of this is to be raised by a 
tax on teachers’ salaries, part by gift, and part by a special tax on the citi- 
zens. Any teacher who ceases to teach in the schools of Indiana before 
becoming qualified for the pension list, may expect to have one-half of the 
tax which he has paid refunded. 


At the meeting of the St. Louis Board of Education held November 12, 
1907, a report was made by Superintendent Soldan on the advisability of 
establishing schools for special instruction, wherein children who are mentally 
defective can receive needed attention. The recommendations with which the 
report closes were adopted without alteration and are now being carried into 
execution. They are as follows: 

(a) It is recommended that six rooms for the reception of defective children 
be secured, and that the Secretary be authorized, upon recommendation of the 
superintendent, and with the consent of the finance committee, to rent three 
buildings for this purpose. 

(6) It is recommended that the building commissioner be authorized to fit 
up these buildings for the purpose contemplated by this report and make the 
proper provision for heating and toilet accommodations, 

(c) It is recommended that the supply commissioner be authorized to pro- 
vide the necessary furniture, and such books and supplies, including carfare, as 
may be recommended by the superintendent of instruction. 

(d) It is recommended that in due time the superintendent of instruction 
submit to the board of education the names of the teachers, supervisors and 
attendants who are to fill the positions created by the adoption of this plan, at 
salaries not exceeding those named in the above estimates. 

(e) It is recommended that the superintendent of instruction submit to the 
board of education the name of a physician in good standing to fill the office of 
medical adviser, at a salary not exceeding the rate of $2,500 per year, such 
appointment being probationary. 
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A new course of study for the elementary department of the Los 
Angeles schools was adopted in June, and in it an effort has been made to 
cut away the useless parts, and to make it thoroughly practical throughout. 
Much of the traditional part of arithmetic has been omitted in order that 
more time can be given to securing accuracy and facility in the numerical 
operations and insight into the application of these operations to the real 
situations in life, about which children ought to know. More attention is 
paid to spelling and to penmanship than before. Important modifications in 
the knowledge subjects of history and geography have been made. The 
course attempts to point out the essentials of these subjects as determined by 
the demands of the social whole, for abundant and effective entrance into 
which the schools are preparing the children. With the conviction that instruc- 
tion in morality is the most important part of schoolwork, a course in the 
fundamental virtues is introduced, to the end that no child may go forth 
from the schools without having had the lessons of honesty, uprightness, and 
honor impressed upon him. And, being persuaded that all these things are 
of no avail unless the mind be habituated and trained to keep the body strong, 
provision for daily lessons in the proper methods of walking, sitting, stand- 
ing, and breathing is made, that the schools may not fail to do their work of 
ministering to the health of the children in them. 

An innovation of especial value has been the appointment of emergency 
teachers. In June, 1906, six regular teachers were appointed as such emer- 
gency teachers, their duties being “to take charge of classes in the temporary 
absence of the regular teacher, and to assist wherever they may be needed 
when not engaged in that work.” The plan has been continued this year with 
marked success. 

The superintendent of schools personally took charge of a class in the 
theory of education, which was attended by the principals of the city schools. 
The class was held once a week, and Bagley’s The Educative Process was 
used as a text. 

During the past year, the school nurses have done most earnest and 
effective work in guarding against the spread of contagious diseases. 

Much attention has also been given to the examination of children with 
a view to detecting defective eyesight and hearing, and other abnormalities. 
Mr. George Leslie was employed as supervisor of this work. 

The Child Labor Law has been vigorously enforced during the past year, 
the commissioner of labor, from his headquarters in San Francisco, sending 
his officers to all parts of the state, to personally superintend the enforce- 
ment of the law. Arrests of employers have in some cases been made, 
though in general those who employ children have fallen into the spirit of the 
law, and are careful to employ no child under fourteen years of age, and none 
under sixteen without permit. Mr. Ernest J. Lickley, principal of the Paren- 
tal School, who has had charge of the issuing of labor permits, has been 
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most conscientious and thorough in his efforts to prevent these permits being 
fraudulently obtained by children under the required age. 

Public playgrounds are maintained at four of the schools, and are kept 
open and cared for by teachers of the respective schools after school hours 
and on Saturdays. During vacations, the Playground Commission has 
charge of the playgrounds, and does much for the children of the poorer 
districts. 

In an effort to reach individual pupils who are working at more or less 
disadvantage in the grades, twenty-two ungraded classes have been estab- 
lished and are maintained as centers, to which boys and girls needing indi- 
vidual teaching and discipline may be sent. This work is under the efficient 
management of Mr. Bettinger, assistant superintendent of schools, who has 
given many years of study to the problems affecting child-life. 

In addition to the twenty-two special ungraded rooms, there are four 
special classes for truants. These special schools are placed in charge of 
young men whose aim in management is to make the school life of the boys 
as far as possible like real life outside of school, the theory being that if 
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school is made like life, boys will like to go to school for the same reason 
that they like to live. The theory and plan work so well that the percentage 
of attendance in these schools averages 99 as against 94 in the regular 


graded classes. 


The board of education maintains a school in the Juvenile Detention 


Home. 
the Juvenile Court. 


This school affords instruction for boys whose cases are pending in 
A Parental School building is, however, now in process 


of erection. The buildings are located on a tract of land consisting of eleven 
acres, and when the plant is finished, it will be the most completely equipped 


school of its kind in the West. 


The schools of Washington occupy 150 public buildings and additional 


To this school will be sent, by the super- 
intendent of city schools, persistent truants only. 
this school will be almost entirely remedial, rather than preventive. 


The methods employed in 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The question of free meals for school children, raised this last year in 
New York, is being widely and vitally considered. The Economic Review of 
London gives an article in its last number to the problem, treating it, as 
might be expected from a broader philosophic point of view. The author 
sees in the demand a reaction against nineteenth-century individualism. 

He is not prepared to say how far this reaction may lead but thinks free 
clothing and even more direct participation in the child’s support on the part 
of the state may be the outcome—an outcome to which he has no great 
objection. 


Several interesting facts concerning the history of the high school are 
brought out by an article in the Journal of Education, December 26, 1907, by 
Mr. W. E. Hatch. Seventy-five years ago, he says, there were but three high 
schools in the country. At the close of the Civil War there were about 150, 
while today there are over 7,000. Thus the high school is an exceedingly 
modern institution, with curricula broader than those of many colleges of 
even thirty years ago. 


And now the Denver Board of Education has taken action on the sub- 
ject of fraternities. It has issued a letter debarring from the privileges of the 
high school, “except those of the classroom and that of receiving a diploma,” 
all students who join fraternities after the issuing of the letter, and all 
present members who do not give up their membership before the beginning 
of the next school year. This letter is published in the Journal of Education 
for December Io. 


Several experiments in more flexible grading of schools are being tried 
in American cities. Worcester, St. Louis, Elizabeth, N. J., are all mentioned 
in the December number of Education as having made advance along this 
line. Cambridge has for thirteen years classified its grammar schools on a 
very flexible plan, with the result that 7 per cent. completed the course in 
four years, while only 15 per cent. used as many as seven years for the 
work. A year’s trial of flexible grading in the Lawrence High School has 
resulted in reducing the number of failures at the end of the first half-year 
over 50 per cent. What is even more remarkable, while the pupils in the fast 
classes cover much more ground than hitherto, the pupils in the slow classes 
cover about as much as before and do it better. 


For over a year a committee has been engaged in investigating the health 
of girls in secondary schools in London, and the report is commented on in 
the December number of the School World. About 15 per cent. were below 
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the average nutrition, and 24 per cent. were anaemic. The most striking fact 
seemed to be the ignorance of the ordinary elementary rules of health. 


The Craftsman for January contains an account of an industrial training- 
school for deaf mutes in New York. Its aim is to give children, handicapped 
both by poverty and natural defect, the power to become self-supporting citi- 
zens. Many varieties of work are given in an attempt to bring out the 
individual talent of children who have so much less than the normal oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and efficient work. 


The Outlook describes an analogous work for blind children founded two 
or three years ago on East soth Street, New York. Not only are the blind 
taught remunerative industries and given remunerative employment, but 
scientific investigations are being carried on to ascertain the causes of blind- 
ness and to devise, if possible, preventive measures. 


Not the dropping of Latin, but a thorough revision of the Latin now given 
in secondary schools is the course recommended by E. A. Hecker in the 
Educational Review for December. He adds a scathing criticism of the 
present authors read, asking whether a German teacher would devote his 
entire second year to the campaigns of Frederick the Great, as the Latin teach- 
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ers do to Caesar. He recommends a more varied course and a more interest- 
ing choice of literature as a partial solution of the problem. 

The Southern Education Association, which held its annual meeting at 
the close of December, unanimously adopted resolutions favoring thorough 
elementary education for the negro, but recommending that in secondary 
schools emphasis be laid on industrial training. They also favor, on practical 
psychological grounds, the providing of negro teachers for the negro schools, 
which are to be segregated and given a different kind of training. The prin- 
ciple may be correct; it is too soon to decide to what abuses and unjust dis- 
criminations the practice may lend itself. 

A special committee of the New York Board of Education is investigating 
corporal punishment. They have found a strong feeling among teachers of 
that city in favor of its revival. Only nine of the thirty-nine largest cities of 
the country, says the Springfield Republican, forbid flogging. They are, New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Jersey City, Louisville, Newark, Charleston, Syra- 
cuse, and Toledo. 


Ambassador Reid’s address in December to the New York Teachers’ 
Association is causing some comment, largely adverse in character. He holds 
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that our schools do not inculcate reverence for authority and obedience to 
law as do the English schools. 


A protest on behalf of “men’s rights” is the latest thing by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall in an address in Des Moines before a state teachers’ convention. “More 
men in the schools is the need,” he declares. “The men already there are 
becoming feminized by lack of contact with other men.” 


The Western Railway Club of Chicago listened on December 18 to a paper 
by R. T. Crane, a millionaire manufacturer who has established several courses 
in manual training in the grade schools of Chicago. He feels that the techni- 
cal training, so-called, does not give the desired result. “Four years in the 
shop is the training they need.” Beyond this, “a good common-school train- 
ing and a little intelligence will solve any problem arising in the factory.” 


San Antonio, Tex., has developed in its public schools a system of school 
gardens which W. T. Carter of the United States Department of Agriculture 
pronounces one of the finest in the country. Their produce vied at the recent 
San Antonio. international fair with that displayed by professional gardeners. 
Texas is an essentially agricultural state, and the children are naturally proud 
of their achievements. 


The plan of a nine-years’ elementary course, beginning at the age of five, 
seems to have failed at Worcester. According to the Springfield Republican 
the special committee on curriculum recommends a change to the eight-years’ 
course in vogue elsewhere, beginning at the age of six. 


The National Congress of Mothers will hold an International Congress 
in Washington, D. C.. March 10-17, 1898. The subject to be considered is 
“The Welfare of the Child.” Among the speakers announced on the advance 
outline programme are President Roosevelt, Commissioner Brown, Hon. 
Charles P. Neill, Hon. Harvey W. Wiley, Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, and Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick. 


Even in our progressive age there are not lacking extreme reactionaries in 
the matter of education. Bishop Canevin of Pittsburg, so says the Advance, 
has issued a letter to the parents and guardians of his diocese, forbidding 
them “under pain of mortal sin to send their children to any non-Catholic 
school, and confessors are forbidden to absolve those who do not obey.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Outlook reports a recent decision of the Supreme Court to the effect 
that the state has power to compel its railways to carry school children to and 
from school at half price. This decision was given, with slightly different 
reasons, by both the highest court of Massachusetts and by the Supreme 
Court. They declared that the discrimination was not an arbitrary one but 
was in pursuance of the long-established policy of the state to further educa- 
tion. The claim of the street railway at Attleboro, where the case arose, 
that the reduction of fares made them operate their roads at a loss, was 
denied by the courts on the ground that children took up less room and 
used the cars at other than their busiest season. 


Great progress has been made in North Carolina in education during the 
past four years. A systematic campaign was organized in 1902, and since 
then according to the North Carolina Journal of Education, “the school fund 
has been nearly doubled, and modern schoolhouses have been erected at the 
rate of one per day.” 

There seem to be special problems in Sweden arising from conflict of 
public and private school interest, according to a report made to the English 
Board of Education by J. S. Thornton and reported in the School World. 
The primary schools are worked by the state, and in them the women teach- 
ers are much better paid than those in secondary schools, which are only 
subsidized by the state. Discontent from this and other causes is only 
natural. 


The Teacher's Magazine for February contains the first of a series of 
articles descriptive of folk-dances, as they are now being given in New York 
public schools and in many other schools scattered over the country. Interest 
in such dances and in various forms of physical development and expression 
seems to be spreading. 


Of the 1,125 men who during the year applied to the London Antisuicide 
Bureau of the Salvation Army, according to an abstract of General Booth’s 
report in the London Daily Chronicle, a large majority had had a superior 
education, which unfitted rather than qualified them for the kind of work 
within their reach. 


Legal regulation of minimum salaries for teachers occurs most in those 
countries which are farthest advanced in education. So says an article in 
the Educational Review for January, dealing with the question of such regu- 
lation both in this country and abroad. France and Germany are mentioned 
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as places in which salaries are thus regulated. In this country there is a 
legal minimum salary in about a dozen states, and the question is being 
agitated in about a dozen more. 


Industrial schools in Germany are in a rather high state of development, 
says A. S. Draper, commissioner of education of New York. The partial 
list of trades he mentions, as given in the Springfield Republican, is most 
imposing, and seems to include almost every variety of occupation. In some 
cases the state supports these schools, and in other cases they are partially 
or entirely in the hands of private organizations. But in every case the state 
and public opinion through the state give hearty indorsement to this type 
of education. The trades taught naturally vary somewhat with the neigh- 
borhood, being designed to develop local resources. 


The salaries of the elementary teachers of the Chicago public schools 
have been increased from $25 to $100 a year each. The advance dates from 
January 1, 1908, and applies to about 4,600 teachers, and represents an 
increase in the payroll of approximately $157,000. Teachers who have been 
receiving $600 and $625 a year will get a $75 increase; those who have been 
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réceiving $675 to $775 a year will get a $50 increase; and those with higher 
salary will get an increase of $25 each. 


More than 7o per cent. of the cities of more than 8,000 inhabitants in 
the United States have provided for-some form of manual training or in- 
dustrial arts in the public schools according to Professor Ballou, of the Cin- 
cinnati Technical High School. 

Much attention is being given in Maryland to the organization of second- 
ary education. A bill is being proposed for a state high-school fund for the 
purpose of aiding local high schools in small towns. The Atlantic Educa- 
tional Journal mentions State Superintendent Stephens as the leader of the 
fight for the bill. It is naturally felt as a grievance that the appropriations 
now made to college education in that state are partly distributed among 
schools which no longer claim to be more than small private academies, while 
larger high schools in the same neighborhood receive no state assistance 
even when their need is greater. 


The Utah Educational Review contains an article on students’ organi- 
zations in the high school, suggesting that fraternities originate in the natural 
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adolescent tendency toward social life, and can be abolished, not by a mere 
edict, but by the encouragement of other social organizations, such as 
literary, athletic, and press societies and by the revival of class spirit and 
tradition. 


The ruling of the English Board of Education that “when only two 
foreign languages are taught in a school, one must be Latin,” has had a 
most disheartening effect on the study of German, as French maintains its 
traditional place as the second language. A reconsideration of this ruling 
has been suggested. The Educational News reports that in the recent pre- 
liminary examinations in Scotch universities only 66 candidates presented 
themselves in German and only 11 passed, as against 387 candidates and 177 
passing in French. This shows a great discrepancy, not only in the number 
of candidates, but also in the kind of training received by those who do apply. 


At the sixty-third annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Institute of Technology, Boston, November 29, the sub- 
ject of “The Financial Remuneration of the Teacher” was opened by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. He presented the cause of the teacher in a some- 
what new light, according to the Springfield Republican, and compared the 
work of the public-school teacher with that of a college professor, saying that 
the maximum salary for the public-school teacher should be the same as the 
maximum salary of a college professor in the same locality. The public 
school teachers, he said, should start on a lower salary than they do now, 
but that the salary should be graded as is that of the college instructor, 


finally reaching the maximum, which in Boston, he said, would be $5,500. 
President Eliot’s views were warmly indorsed by the whole gathering. 
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From Pittsburgh comes an idea which is worthy of general adoption. 
The director of the high schools, Mr. Edward Rynearson, with his colleagues 
the heads of departments of the high school, has issued a circular of infor- 
mation for the parents of the pupils in the seventh and eighth grades which 
is admirably adapted to inform parents of the reasons for sending their 
children to the high school, and by its artistic appearance to interest them 
from the start in the institution. Some general facts with regard to the value 
of high-school education, based upon statistics and investigations, are fol- 
lowed by specific information concerning the Pittsburgh high school and its 
various courses. The Committee on High Schools has issued a little booklet 
of 26 pages in a highly artistic form, and we should anticipate that many 
parents who are more or less in doubt as to their children’s work would be at 
least enough impressed so that they would desire further counsel if they were 
at all uncertain as to the value of the high-school course. , 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By CHARLES LANE HANSON, Instructor in English 
in the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 


LITTLE book of some two hundred pages, not too difficult for pupils just 
entering the high school. It encourages them to make the best use of the 
equipment they bring from lower schools, and in this connection points out the 
practical value of the essentials of grammar. It presents in a simple and attractive 
way the main principles of composition. 

The models are not the kind that boys and girls passively admire as impossible, 
but are interesting and stimulating. Some of them were written by high-school 
pupils, and all of them have stood the test of the classroom, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


GINN & COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TO BE READY APRIL 15 ; 
‘ 
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The Physics Club of New York, at its regular meeting held March 7, 
1908, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, that a uniform course in physics for all schools is both unde- 
sirable and unattainable. We therefore recommend: 

1. That syllabi should deal with the barest outline of general principles, 
leaving each teacher free to fill up the course according to his best judgment. 

2. That examinations for college entrance should be confined to the general 
principles specified in the syllabus, and that a teacher’s certificate should be 
accepted for other material. This might well take the form of a rather full 
statement of the work done. 
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State secondary education for girls has only been given in France for 
about twenty-five years, says an article in the Educational Review. The course 
comprises five years of work, from the age of twelve to seventeen. 
The curriculum, while not as broad as the coeducational high schools of our 
country, has so much more content than the old convent system of educa- 
tion that it fought for a long time with the prejudice against “pedantic” 
women. Snobbishness counted more than anything else against the new 
schools. Many anticlerical politicians scorned the state schools for their 
own daughters, and chose a convent education for them for social reasons. 
But the number of pupils has grown from 1,200 in 1881 to 34,262 in 1907. 

The Educational Review contains a comparative study of minimum salary 
legislation. This legislation sometimes fixes a single minimum, sometimes 
a series of minimums. In the latter case the minimums may be based on 
grades of position and work, as in New York, or on grades of qualification, 
as in Indiana. The author points out the dangers of the latter method. 
It sometimes leads to a deliberate choice of less qualified teachers, so that 
State Superintendent Cotton of Indiana remarks: “Many teachers request 
county superintendents to lower grades of licenses, so the trustees will give 
them employment.” The same danger is found in basing salaries rigidly 
on the time of service. It promotes a tendency to discharge the more 
expensive teachers. 


Aesthetic development is the only possible ground for a study of the 
classics in these days, says Ivy Kellerman in the Educational Review. 
We no longer get our science and philosophy from the Greeks. Moreover, 
we can gain a better acquaintance with Hellenism from English treatises 
and translations than the average person gains from the originals. The 
question then remains, how much aesthetic development the usual course 
in the classics furnishes. 


The Pittsburg method of stimulating high-school attendance is to send 
a beautiful little pamphlet of twenty-six pages, issued by the principal and 
the heads of departments, to the parents of seventh- and eighth-grade chil- 
dren. When one considers the absolute ignorance of high-school oppor- 
tunities which often prevails, especially among the foreign population, this 
method would seem to contain a valuable suggestion. 

“We have tended to proceed on the assumption,” says President Roose- 
velt in his address to the Washington educational meeting, “that the educa- 
tional man was to be educated away from and not toward labor. I trust 
that more and more our schools will train toward the farm and the work- 


shop.” 


In view of the opposition often expressed by labor unions to trade 
schools, it is pleasant to learn of a hearty indorsement of such schools 
by the Society of Master Painters and Decorators in Massachusetts. Still 


matter for themselves. 


of Latin in secondary schools. In any 
two languages other than English are 


amount of emphasis and specialization on this language is seen to be steadily 


decreasing. The board urges that no 


in the preparatory schools which teach 


curriculum is at present spoiled by undue specialization in the classics. 
the last conference the head-masters of Eton and Winchester laid the blame 
for this on the antiquated character of entrance requirements at the great 
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better is the fact that they passed a resolution favoring the supervision of 
such schools by the state industrial commission and asking no hand in the 


The Board of Education in England has issued statistics on the teaching 


ten, and without a thorough grounding in English. 


One of the most urgent questions in English secondary education is, 
according to M. E. Sadler in Indian Education, the reform of the curriculum 


state-aided secondary school in which 
taught, one is to be Latin. Yet the 


boy begin Latin before the age of 


This 
At 


boys of 10 to 14 years of age. 


HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


By EDWIN C. WOOLLEY 


University of Wisconsin 


Students writing themes, teachers cor- 
recting themes, and writers in general, 
find Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
of inestimable value, because of its clear- 
ly stated, reasonable rules on diction, 
sentence structure, paragraphing, manu- 
script arrangement, punctuation, spell- 
ing, essay writing, and letter writing. 

Professor T. E. Rankin, University 
of Michigan, says: “‘Woolley’s Handbook 
of Composition should be in the hands 
of every high school student in the land. 
In fact, few university students who are 
practicing composition would fail to 
profit by frequent reference to it.” 


Flexible Cloth Cover 


Price 80 cents 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM DUNN 


Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


This book represents the more mod- 
ern spirit in civics instruction. 


Its CHARACTER and PURPOSE 
are to lead the pupil to see government, 
not as an end in itself, but as a means to 
secure the greatest possible efficiency in 
community life. 

Especial attention is attracted to the 
local history, and to the beginnings of 
government in the community in which 
the student lives. 

Adapted for use in the upper gram- 
mar grades or the first year of the high 
school. 


Fully Illustrated Price 75 cents 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


public schools and proposed a resolution for lowering the standard of the 
Greek requirement. But “lowering of standards” never has a popular 
sound, and the motion was rejected. 


“With the establishment of the chair of Secondary Education, first in 
Georgia and later in six other state universities, has begun a new era in 
high-school development in the South.” The Southern Educational Review 
contains an account of the kind of work attempted by this department. 
Special courses of study are given to train department heads for high 
schools, and these courses seem to be quite successful. The professor of 
secondary education also aims to establish relations with nearby high schools 
through systems of extension lectures given by different professors of the 
university. 


A collection of letters on the subject of university inspection of high 
schools appears in the Southern Educational Review. All mention the 
decided advance in secondary education produced by the possibility of becom- 
ing accredited to good universities. Added to this some note the effect on 


Some Successful Science Books 


MCPHERSON AND HENDERSON’S ELEMENTARY STUDY OF CHEMISTRY. A strictly 
modern spirit is maintained by applying the science to practical life in a clear, com- 
plete, and yet simple presentation of the subject. 


LINVILLE AND KELLy’s ZoOLoGy. A simple exposition of the science. A large 
portion of the book is devoted to insects and vertebrates. 


MILLIKAN AND GALE’s FIRST COURSE IN Puysics. A rare combination of scholar- 
ship and human interest. The book is written from a modern point of view, and has 
been received with enthusiasm by teachers in many of the best schools and colleges. 


BERGEN’s ELEMENTS OF BoTANy (Revised). Designed to cover a half-year couse 
in secondary schools. 


Norton’s ELEMENTS of GEoLocy. The outline is simple, concrete examples abound, 
the cycle idea is prominent, and the inductive method emphasized. 


DAvVIs’s ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A simplified edition of Professor 
Davis’s “Physical Geography,” admirably adapted for young pupils. 


Ginn @ Company Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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the universities themselves, in showing the necessary limitations of the high 
school and in inducing more reasonable entrance regulations. 


Ingenious use of native material is shown by the Japanese use of 
bamboo in place of the more expensive glass-tubing, for much of the 
apparatus used in the teaching of physics. 


The comparative wage-earning of the graduates of elementary grades, 
high schools, and colleges are, according to Dr. Harris, U. S. commissioner 
of education in the proportion of 1, 2, and 3. 


A study of current events in the high school is recommended most 
strongly in an article in the Teacher's Journal. The author thinks it would 
“break down the isolation of the school,” and enrich scholastic work along 
geographical, sociological, and civic lines, besides teaching the power of 
organizing current reading. He would not, however, have it made an addi- 
tional subject in the curriculum, but taught in connection with other work. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Forty-sixth Convention of the National Education Association will 
take place in Cleveland, Ohio, June 29 to July 3. The general sessions will 
be held in the auditorium of the new Hippodrome. The opening address, 
“Report of Educational Progress for the Year,” will be given June 29 by 
Charles F. Thwing, President of the Western Reserve University. 

During the convention of the National Education Association the local 
library will make an exhibition of its various methods of distribution, its 
bulletins and printed matter, and will also publish a pamphlet describing in 
some detail the work for the children. The Library Department of the 
N. E. A. will hold its sessions in Woodland Branch Library. All resources 
of the libraries, and they are many and valuable, are at the service of the 
schools, in fact for them programmes are arranged, bulletins issued, lectures 
given, researches made and needs anticipated. 

Frederic C. Howe, well-known writer on civic and social problems, 
author of The City and The American City, has recently stated that Cleveland 
has become much such a laboratory to those interested in social problems 
as the city of Glasgow is to those who want to study municipal ownership. 


D.C. HEATH @ COMPANY 


take pleasure in announcing the publication of two new books 
in the well-known WELLS’ SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


A NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


AND 
A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


The NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY (In press) is radically 
different from all other texts. It meets actual conditions and contains feat- 
ures which the teacher has heretofore been forced to supply. 


The FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA is designed for High Schools. 
The book covers the subject through simultaneous equations and propor- 
tion. The work is made attractive and practical without weakening the 
subject from a mathematical standpoint. 


Correspondence Solicited 


D. C. HEATH @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
239 West 39th St. 


CHICAGO 
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The special social problem Cleveland is solving through Dr. Harris R. 
Cooley, director of charities and corrections, is the city’s attitude toward its 
dependent classes. The laboratory where this great experiment is being 
tried out is known as the Cleveland Farm Colony. It is a nineteen-hundred 
acre farm, which lies back ten miles from the lake, overlooking the city and 
commanding a view of Lake Erie. 

Here it has been designed to place in a group arrangement, not unlike 
the city’s group plan for its public buildings, the city infirmary, with all its 
kitchens, dormitories, workshops, and cottages; in another section, the work- 
house group; and far removed, in a third direction, the city tuberculosis 
hospital. Broad boulevards and avenues will connect these various settle- 
ments, with plenty of reservation for recreation and educational purposes. 

The farm, which will be worked by the prisoners, will supply all the city 
institutions with milk and fresh vegetables. All this is in its practical work- 
ing out, for the experiment has passed far beyond its early stages, may be 
seen by those visitors to the National Education Association Convention, in 
Cleveland, June 29 to July 3, who are interested in sociological questions. 

Boyville, Cleveland’s experiment station for boys, is a farm of 285 acres, 
where, since 1902, preventive measures have been going forward, by supplying 
delinquent boys with congenial work and healthful surroundings. 

Cleveland has seventy-nine elementary schools, forty-four kindergartens, 


Hanson’s English Composition 


DESTINED TO SET A NEW STANDARD 


A distinct innovation upon the old conventional lines of teaching rhetoric,—but as practical, 
simple and helpful as it is progressive, lively, and interesting. 


*¢ Simple enough to be grasped by young pupils.”’ 
‘‘ Brief enough not to be confusing and discouraging.’’ 
‘¢ Teaches its lessons in a practical, interesting way.’’ 
‘*HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE LOT.”’ 


Smith’s Algebra for Beginners 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ALGEBRA, EMPHASIZING THE 
RELATION OF ALGEBRA TO ARITHIIETIC 
Special Features Are: 


An arrangement in harmony with existing courses of study. 
A presentation designed to awaken the interests of the pupils. 


A topical arrangement for each half year, every important topic being 
repeated. 


GINN @ COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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six high schools, twelve manual-training and one normal-training school, one 
school for boys, and one for the deaf. In the autumn the new Technical 
High School will open its doors. 

The aesthetic side of the child is being reached by the co-operation of 
the Home Gardening Association, which has established school gardening as 
a feature of the year’s work. The school buildings now stand surrounded 
by lawns and gardens instead of gaunt and forbidding in a waste of hard- 
packed earth. 

This will be the second year of a training garden in which seventy-five 
boys, chosen for adaptability to this work, will each have a small plot of 
ground to cultivate, thereby fostering tastes, which, it is hoped, will develop. 
into a study of horticulture, agriculture, or forestry. Experiment has found 
that gardening has been of distinct assistance to backward, defective or 
partially crippled children, who, mentally and physically, have improved under 
its sound and healthful discipline. 

An exhibition of photographs and literature pertaining to the work of 
this association will be held at Goodrich House (Social Settlement) during 
the days of the convention, where members of the society will be in charge 
and direct visitors to the various most interesting gardens of the children. 
A place on the educational programme in the Department of Rural and Agri- 
cultural Education has been granted to the discussion of school gardens. 


FRENCH DAILY LIFE 


A reader, giving in simple French full information on the various topics of French life, manners, and 
institutions. A guide for the pupil as well as the traveler. Adapted by WALTER RIPPMANN from DR. 
R. Kron’s “ Le Petit Parisien,’’ with an introduction by WALTER H. BUELL. 

‘‘Admirable in the matter of developing vocabulary, conversational power, and particularly the power 
to feel naturally, understandingly, and intelligently in the new language.’’—Prof. LUCIEN E. C, COLLIERE, 


Georgetown University. 
With Vocabulary, 242 pages. List Price, Cloth, 75c. 


GERMAN DAILY LIFE 


A reader, giving in simple German full information on the various topics of German life, manners, and 
institutions. By DR. R. KRON, with an introduction by WALTER H. BUELL. 

“A veritable gold mine of information in regard to German customs, public and private institutions, 
pastimes, conversational idioms—in fact, in regard to everything connected with daily life in the Fatherland."’ 
—GuSTAV E, FUHRMANN, Masten Park High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

With Vocabulary, 431 pages. List Price, Cloth, goc. 


SPANISH DAILY LIFE 


A seader, giving in simple Castilian information about Spanish life, manners, customs, and institu- 
tions. By RODRIGO H. BONILLA, A.B., Oficial de Administracion, Instructor in Spanish, New York 
University. 

‘‘T have already ordered seventy-five (75) copies of your ‘ Spanish Daily Life’ for the use of the classes 
here. We shall probably use it constantly as an adjunct to more literary reading, as we are trying to give 
as much as is possible of the Spanish of daily life.""—S. A. CHAMBERS, Department of Romanic Lan- 
guages, University of California. 

With Vocabulary, 282 pages. List Price, Cloth, goc. 
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The Following Articles Will Appear in the Septem- 
ber and October Numbers of the 
School Review. 


‘What Should Be Emphasized in High School 
Algebra?’’ By H. E. Associate 
Professor of Mathematics in The University 
of Chicago. 


“Greek or Latin for Admission to College?” 
By J. H.T. Main, President of Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


“The Relation of the High School Course to Life.”’ 
By B. B. WILSoN. 


“The Scientific Basis of High-School Methods.” 
By CHARLES DEGARMo, Professor of Edu- 
cation in Cornell University. 


“A View of German Pedagogy for the Bene- 
fit of Foreigners.”’ Concluding article. By 
WILHELM Moncu, Professor of Pedagogy 
in the University of Berlin. 


“The Humanizing of Study.” By W. H. P. 
Faunce, President of Brown University. 


“Elective Subjects in the High-School Curriculum.” 
By W. C. BaGLey, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the University of Illinois. 


“The Reform of College Entrance Examinations 
in Latin.”” By CHARLES Knapp, Professor of 
Latin in Barnard College. 


Roman Dinner.” By J. RALEIGH NELSON, 
Professor of Latin in Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education has 
issued its Bulletin No. 5, consisting of the first part of the proceedings 
of the annual meeting held in Chicago. 

The co-operation between the University of Cincinnati and some of the 
manufacturers of that city is the subject of a paper by Professor H. 
Schneider, dean of the College of Engineering. He said in part: “The 
work contemplates that the young man taking it shall work alternate weeks 
in shops in the city and in the university. There are about seventy-five of 
these young men with us now, and this week, for instance, about half are 
in the shops and half are in the university. Next week they will shift, those 
at the university this week will go to the shops, and those at the shops will 
come to the university..... These young men are paid for their shop 
work on a scale of wages which begins at the rate of ten cents an hour and 
increases at the rate of a cent an hour every six months. They are paid only 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Miller’s Progressive Problems in Physics 


An exceptionally full and well-graded series 
of problems illustrating and emphasizing the 
work of the standard texts in physics for second- 
ary schools. Cloth, 208 pages. 50 cents 


Franklin’s Autobiography 


Edited by H. A. DAVIDSON, with numerous 
maps and iliustrations, and topics for study 
(providing a course in English composition) uni- 
form with Davidson’s edition of Irving’s SKETCH 
Book. 50 cents 


Sallust’s Catiline 


Edited by Danie A. PENICK, University of 
Texas. With notes, grammatical appendix, and 
vocabulary. A companion volume to Towle & 
Jenks’s CAESAR and Tunstall’s CICERO. $1.00 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 


A compendium of rules, with illustrative ex- 
amples, and exercises for practice. 70 cents 


Wells’s First Course in Algebra 
The first year’s work for secondary schools. The 
author has in preparation the companion volume 
containing the work to complete the algebra 
course—with the later topics, reviews, and added 
examples for practice. Pocketedition. $1.00 


Wells’s Algebra for Secondary Schools 


The standard single-book course for high-school 
classes. 474 pages. Pocket edition. $1.20 


Wells’s Text-Book in Algebra 


Contains six chapters in addition to the ALGE- 
BRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, providing a 
maximum high-school course. 574 pages. Pocket 
edition. $1.40 


Wells’s New Geometry 


A book that trains for power. Original work 
accompanies the demonstration from the begin- 
ning. Mastery, rather than memorizing—the 
result. Pocket editions. Plane, 75 cents. 
Solid, 75 cents. Plane and Solid, $1.25 
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for the time in the shop, every alternate week during the school year and 
every week in the summer, except the two weeks’ vacation. A number of 
shops, however, find these men so efficient that they are now paying them for : 
the week they are at the university.” 

This bulletin also contains the address of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, at that 
time President of the Society, and Dr. Eliot’s speech, which has been the 
subject of much discussion among educators. Previous bulletins of the 
society were devoted to a “Symposium on Industrial Education,” a “Bibliog- 
raphy on Industrial Education,’ and a study of “Industrial Education for 
Women.” Future bulletins will include the balance of the proceedings of the 
Chicago meeting and the reports of the various committees which are investi- 
gating special phases of industrial education, such as the boot and shoe 
industry, textiles, building trades, machine trades, industrial training for 
girls and boys from fourteen to sixteen, public technical schools, and public 
evening industrial schools. 


An amended bond issue in San Francisco provides $5,000,000 for public- 
school buildings. Three new high schools are being rushed to completion as 


FOR TEACHERS WHO THINK 


SCOTT'S 
Social Education 


What are you doing to make men and 
women of your boys and girls? 


Do you teach them to think your thoughts or their own? 

Do they work under you or with you and each other ? 

Are they responsible to you or, through themselves and each other, to their ideals? 
Are they developing into mere machines, or into co-operating members of society? 


Mr. Scott does not ask these questions, but he leads you to ask them of yourself, and from experi- 
ence, observation, and living example, shows how they may be satisfactorily answered. 


Write for particulars concerning this epoch-making book. 
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fast as possible. Special precautions against fire are being taken, the exits 
being provided with doors that swing both ways. When all the buildings 
provided for by the bond issue have been completed, San Francisco expects 
to have the most perfect system in the United States. 


Fourteen hundred school children of Humboldt County, California, have 
sent a petition to the United States government asking that the red-wood 
groves be protected, and giving reasons based on their nature-study. 


The legislature of New York is considering a bill for the pensioning of 
teachers in the normal schools and other educational institutions conducted 
under the authority of the state. Experience has shown that the cities 
offering pensions have been drawing away teachers from the state institutions. 


A man in Andover, Mass., left $500 for the support of an old-fashioned 
spelling bee in his native town. Contestants are to be between the ages of 
ten and eighteen. The annual match is to be conducted at the close of the 
winter term and is under the care of the school committee of the town. 


READY ABOUT SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Composition and Rhetoric 
A Texibook for High Schools 
By Charles Swain Thomas and Will David Howe 


Head of the Department of English, Head of the Department of English, 
Newton (Mass.) High School Indiana University 


In examining this book especial attention is called to: 
Clear and full treatment of oral composition 


Facsimile themes, showing teacher's corrections 
(printed in red and black) 


Stimulating pictures which are assigned as a part of 
the work 


Unusual abundance of exercises, having peculiar in- 
terest for high-school pupils 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street CHICAGO, 84 Wabash Avenue 
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The record of American institutions of learning established in foreign 
countries is most satisfying, says the Outlook. We are educating half a 
million pupils in various parts of the world. Most of these are in schools 
under religious auspices. Many of them compare favorably with our lead- 
ing home institutions. Peking University is incorporated under the laws of 
New York, St. John’s University, Shanghai, under the laws of the District 
of Canada. Many other leading universities in oriental countries are incorpo- 
rated under American laws and are run by Americans. 


“There is not one colored person out of every two thousand population 
that ever enters the high school,” says the Popular Science Monthly for May. 
Educational appropriations in the south are very small as compared with 
those of richer parts of the country. The average expenditure in the United 
States for education is $21.38 per capita; in Alabama and the Carolinas it is 
$4.50. The illiteracy among the whites of the south is 12.2 per cent., as 
against 2.8 per cent. in northern and western states. And the condition of 
the negro is much worse. Professor Hancock, the author of the article, 
makes these facts the basis of a plea for national educational provision for 
the negro. The south is too poor to manage the matter adequately, he main- 
tains, and the large gifts made to education are usually in the north. 


“Entrance requirements in the leading colleges have become excessive,” 
says President Seelye, of Vassar, in his annual report. Fifty years ago the 
movement to increase the requirements was in the right direction. Now it 
induces superficial work in the preparatory schools and makes higher educa- 
tion less accessible to the poorer classes. It also interferes seriously with 
the normal physical development of high-school pupils. “In the last thirty- 
five years,” adds President Seelye, “Smith’s entrance requirements have 
increased 150 per cent. in geometry, have been doubled in English and in 
history, and several new subjects have been added. Other colleges have had a 
similar increase.” 


“Why Teaching Repels Men” is the title of a recent article in the Educa- 
tional Review. It is not a question of salary, thinks the author, for pro- 
fessionally fitted men teachers start with a salary averaging higher than 
those of other professions. It is rather on account of the loss of liberty in 
a hireling occupation, and the attitude of the average community toward men 
who teach. The author also thinks that teaching has a bad effect on a man’s 
manners, because he is so often surrounded by people over whom he has 
authority. The entire article is strikingly severe on the status of teaching 
as a profession. 


Harrisburg, Pa. has come out with a new retirement-fund scheme. 
One interesting feature of it is that teachers suddenly incapacitated for 
work, as by blindness, for instance, can retire at once on full annuity, regard- 
less of age or length of service. 
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The next meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will take place in Chicago instead of in Oklahoma 
City, February 23, 24, and 25, 1909, owing to the recent disastrous fire in 
Oklahoma City. 

At the meeting of the Secondary School Section of the National 
Education Association at Cleveland the following resolution was introduced 
by Mr. E. W. Lytle, high-school inspector of the state of New York. The 
resolution was passed unanimously and is of such significance that we are 
glad to present it in these pages. 

Mr. President: It became apparent from the discussions yesterday that the 
high-school principals here assembled strongly favor the cosmopolitan rather 
than the differentiated high school. The arguments advanced were founded 
not on theory simply, but on facts and thoughtful experience. Fundamentally 
our high schools are political, moral, and social agencies. Incidentally they 
should train for vocation; but their largest function is training for life. 
Separation into technical, business, and preparatory high schools inevitably 
encourages class distinctions, causes loss of social sympathy, and is not con- 
ducive to good scholarship. Moreover differentiated schools make it far more 
difficult to correct mistakes, while differentiated courses render such correc- 
tions easy. Differentiated high schools also cause great loss of the student’s 
time in travel to and fro. In view of these considerations, I have been asked 
by many principals to introduce the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education Association that the building of differentiated high schools 
should be discouraged and that the introduction of differentiated courses in all 
large high schools should be encouraged. 


A new journal entitled School Hygiene has been launched by the 
American School Hygiene Association, edited by Dr. George S. C. Badger, 
and published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. The intro- 
ductory editorial announces that the journal “represents an effort to place 
before the public a report of progress in the movement to secure improved 
school conditions for children and to awaken public interest in the impor- 
tance of the subject.” The initial number includes brief and pithy articles on 
“The Prevention of Tuberculosis among School Children,’ “Eyestrain in 
School Children,” “The Ultimate Demands of School Hygiene,” “Play- 
ground Legislation,” “The Education of the Public in Scientific Medicine,” 
“An Open Letter from Dr. Jessen, Strassburg, Germany” (on the prevalence 
of diseased teeth), and “School Clinics.” 


“International Education” keeps cropping up in new forms. Just now it 
is proposed to interchange teachers between the secondary schools of this 
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country and those of Germany, under the management, on this side of the 
water, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


(Commissioner Brown’s report in the World’s Work, July.) 


The new type of interest in rural schools is, according to Commissioner 


Brown, one of the typical manifestations of educational advance. 


The 


effort to make a really new type of rural education is represented by the 


establishment of agricultural high 


schools in Wisconsin, Georgia, and 


Michigan; by the introduction in Congress of the Davis Bill and the Burkett 
Bill, for national aid in education of this kind, and by numerous other 
special efforts in various parts of this country. 


How comparatively recent is the international interest in many phases 
of educational work which are now attracting much attention is shown by 
a brief survey of the announcements of several conventions recently held. 
The Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education proclaims the fact 
that its birth was less than two years ago; the interests of School Hygiene 
held their second international congress in 1907; the third International Con- 


gress for the Advancement of Drawing and Art Teaching was held in August 
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of this year. All of these movements and several other less important ones, 
date from very recent times. Especially is the desire for international 
exchange of opinion a recent one. 

The normal schools of the Middle West would appear to be the strong- 
holds of simplified spelling. Statistics are to be found in the statements of 
Mr. Charles Scott, secretary of the Board of Simplified Spelling. The New 
York Times quotes him as saying that normal schools in Illinois and Iowa 
will send forth in the next year some four thousand graduates who will 
teach the modified forms. 

“Twenty-two per cent. as the average number of failures” is the result 
of an investigation of sixteen representative high schools of the Middle 
West, made by H. E. Kratz. A greater use of individual instruction is the 
only solution he sees. Only so can bad habits of study be corrected. “This 
individual instruction, as an occasional supplement to class instruction, has 
no formal recognition in school hours,’ and conscientious teachers who 
appreciate its value are forced to devote time and strength outside the 
school to the assistance of slow or belated pupils. A chance for more of 
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this work should be given and in such a way that the teacher need not 
draw on her own generosity for it. 


“Negro Education and the Nation” is the title of an article by Booker 
T. Washington in the New England Journal of Education (July 16). “Some 
people are fond of asserting that education as a force to uplift the negro 
is a failure.” Education has never been tried. “Two years ago 1,400,000 
children of my race of school age were not even enrolled in public schools.” 
Furthermore, “on the basis of school population, each child in the North 
had spent upon him last year for teaching purposes about $5; each negro 
child in the South has spent upon him fifty cents.” 

The Popular Science Monthly for July contains a discussion of the 
high-school course, by President Jordan of Stanford University. The cur- 
riculum of the high school should, he says, be determined by those schools 
themselves and for their own best development. Colleges and universities 
have a right to demand that whatever foundation work has been given 
shall have been given with thoroughness, but “for them to specify certain 
classes of subjects regardless of the real interests of the secondary schools 
and their pupils is a species of impertinence which only tradition justifies.” 
Dr. Jordan believes that “the study of words fills too large a part of our 
secondary schools.” He would emphasize three things: thorough study of 
the realities of nature, “motor-training’ through manual work, and the 
mastery of English. 

The Springfield Republican reports twenty-five women in Kansas as 
principals of high schools. 

No person over fifty years of age will hereafter be admitted as teacher 
in the Chicago public schools. This ruling was passed by a majority vote 
of twelve to four by the board. 


The effect of examination-strain on high-school pupils was strikingly 
shown among the candidates for positions in New York City public schools. 
Many of these were young people just out of high school. In a physical 
examination held just after the final examinations of the schools, 7 per 
cent. of all applicants were rejected as liable to become burdens on the 
pay-roll within a few years. The Board of Education then required the 
physical examination to be made before the school finals and the results 
were decidedly better. Dr. Elizabeth Jarrett, the medical examiner, con- 
cludes, in the New York Medical Record, that “a strain of even a few 
weeks may produce in these young people a temporary derangement, which 
in a small percentage of the candidates has paved the way for a perma- 
nent injury to a vital organ.” 
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Graduates of the University of Leipzig! The University of Leipzig is 
about to celebrate its five-hundredth anniversary. Many graduates of 
Leipzig are desirous of uniting in some way to show their appreciation of 
the work done there, and all graduates are requested to send their addresses 
to Principal J. P. Cushing, the High School, New Haven, Conn. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at its meeting in Joliet, 
November 6 and 7, centers attention upon the topic of “Moral and Religious 
Education in the Public Schools.” Professors Coe of Northwestern, Starbuck 
of Iowa, Cook of DeKalb, and Soares of Chicago speak at the general 
session Friday afternoon; President Judson of Chicago and State Superin- 
tendent Blair, Friday evening; Professors Bagley of Illinois and Votaw of 
Chicago, Saturday morning. Besides this central topic the following reso- 
lution will be discussed Saturday morning: 

Resolved, That the minimum annual wages of all qualified teachers in the 
public schools of Illinois should, in no event, nor under any circumstances, be 
less than $365.00, and that whenever a school district by taxing itself to the 
limit authorized by law is unable to pay this amount, the deficit should be 
supplied by the state or the school district annexed to another district in which 
the payment of a minimum wage as large as the one specified in this resolution 
can be paid. 

At the section meetings Friday afternoon the “Function and Autonomy 
of the High School with Relation to the Elementary School and to the 
College,” will be considered by Superintendent Bryan of St. Louis, Pro- 
fessors McMurry and Libby of DeKalb and Northwestern, Principals Smith 
and Loomis of Harvey and Chicago, and President Lord of Charleston. 

The next annual meeting of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education will be held in Atlanta, Ga., November 19, 20, and 21. 


Readers of the Review doubtless have learned through the daily press 
of the arrangements through the National Civic Federation by Mr. Alfred 
Mosely for the visit of teachers to England. The secretary of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Roland P. Falkner, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, has issued a 
circular giving an account of the preparations made in England, and pro- 
viding useful directions. The prominence of those who are co-operating in 
the movement makes it certain that extraordinary opportunities will be 
offered to observe the educational work of England, as well as to see the 
things which every American deserves to see in the mother country. We 
are happy to announce that Mr. H. E. Coblentz, of Milwaukee, who is 
so well known to our readers for his discriminating book reviews, will write 
a series of articles for us upon his observations. 
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School authorities dealing with the question of high-school fraternities 
will be interested in the decision of Judge Windes, of Chicago. The Board 
of Education had passed a vote abolishing the fraternities. A pupil in the 
Hyde Park high school, who refused to sign a pledge to withdraw from a 
society, filed a petition for a mandatory writ to compel the school board to 
reinstate him without his having to give up his allegiance to his fraternity. 
The school board maintained that the existence of the fraternities was an 


open rebellion against regulations. 
ing the board. 


The court denied the writ, thus sustain- 


The present year has been marked by the number of international 
congresses in which the universities, the learned societies, and the govern- 


ment of the United States are to participate. 


Among these are the con- 


ference of the Parents’ National Educational Union in Bristol, England, 
last June, the conference for the Advancement of Drawing and Art Teach- 
ing in London in August, an International Moral Education Congress in 
London in September, an Iternational Congress on Instruction in Domestic 


Economy and Home Industries at Fribourg, Switzerland, 


in September. 
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Most interesting of all in certain respects is the First Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress which will meet at Santiago, Chile. This was at first 
announced for December 1st, but has been postponed until the holiday 
season (December 25-January 8) to give a better opportunity for teachers 
to attend. Many institutions from the United States, as well as the govern- 
ment, will send representatives. Such a congress can hardly fail to be an 
important agency in. promoting better understanding and mutual respect 
between all American peoples. 


Gifts to higher education in the United States last year amounted to 
_ $23,127,762. Dr. Wallace Buttrick, secretary of the Boston Board of Educa- 
tion, has compiled a complete statement of such gifts, from letters received 
from the heads of all institutions of collegiate rank. [Illinois leads with 
over four million dollars, most of which is, however, due to large gifts to 
The University of Chicago. 


Doubt concerning the desirability of trade schools come chiefly from 
the representatives of organized labor who fear that the public trade schools 
will flood the labor market and increase the sharpness of competition for 
work. But, as Robert A. Woods observes, “it is inconceivable that as a 
class school-trained workmen should not be even more jealous than others 
of all unreasonable encroachments upon their wage standard, and that they 
should not apply their additional training to the development of even more 
effective forms of labor organization than now exist.” 


“Every year the advantages of well-ordered certificates over examina- 
tions become apparent” says a report from Smith College in the Educational 
Review (June). “The judgment of conscientious and competent teachers is 
less likely to err than the judgment formed from hurriedly written exami- 
nations.” 


The College Entrance Examination Board, founded in 1900, has grown 
in the past eight years to include practically every college and secondary 
school in the United States. The Literary Digest (July 25) contains an 
account of the history of this board. It was organized in a meeting at 
Columbia University and was designed to enable students to take entrance 
examinations for a co-operating group of colleges, without the necessity of 
going to the college itself for the purpose. Fifteen colleges were repre- 
sented the first year, from the Middle States and Maryland. Examinations 
were held in sixty-seven places in the United States and two in Europe. 
With the second year the Board invited the New England colleges to join 
it. By 1907 the number of schools represented had reached 712. The 
Board has done much toward equalizing standards of admission throughout 
the country. It has, however, no power actually to admit a student to a col- 
lege. Each institution inspects the candidate’s certificate and passes in 
detail upon the subjects therein included. 
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The question of why young men go to college is interesting as showing 
the educational ideals given in secondary education. Wesleyan University 
has recently made a careful study of the future occupations of its under- 
graduates. Twenty-five per cent. enter the freshman class without the least 
idea of what they are going to do with their college course, moved only by 
a desire for a higher level of culture. Twenty per cent. of those examined 
expected to enter commercial pursuits, and only 15 per cent. expected to 
teach. Recent report from Princeton confirms this analysis of the changing 
constituency of the colleges. The proportion of the class of 1902 that went 
into business was three times the proportion in the class of 1892, while 30 
per cent. of all the living alumni are in business. 


The act making appropriations for legislature, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the government for the year ending June 30, 1909, which includes 
the appropriations for the United States Bureau of Education, provided for 
an increase of only $1,250 over the amount for the current year. The 
additional amount includes an increase of $1,000 in the salary of the com- 
missioner of education, making it $4,500 per annum; also an increase of $250 
in the appropriation for books for the library current educational periodicals, 
other current publications, and completing valuable sets of periodicals, making 
the amount available for such purposes, $500. No appropriation whatsoever 
was made for the investigation of special educational problems by the Bureau 
of Education, for which purpose the secretary of the interior strongly 
requested an appropriation of $40,000. 


A great advance in industrial education has been made in the bill which 
by Governor Hughes’s sanction has become law in New York. It author- 
izes the establishment by any city of general and special industrial schools. 
The former are to be open to boys over fourteen, the latter to boys 
over sixteen who have completed the grammar grades or the first industrial 
course. The state is to contribute $500 a year for the support of every 
school organized under the act, if only one teacher is employed and the 
number of pupils does not exceed twenty-five. For each additional teacher 
the state contributes $200 more. 


Americans have more knowledge of the English language than the 
English themselves, says Professor Skeat, the well-known philologist, in 
a despatch to the New York Sun. Training in the English language is car- 
ried on with much greater strictness in America, phonetics are taken seriously, 
and attention is paid to pronunciation. The English schools treat Latin and 
Greek as of dominant importance, and the pupil is apt to be quite ignorant 
of his own language. This rather startling admission on the part of a 
Cambridge professor was called forth in defense of a similar statement by 
Professor Brandt of Berlin. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


With our American traditions of separate church and state, it is a some- 
what novel experience to read the fiery arguments now being published in 
England against a proposed secularization of the schools. The Fortnightly 
Review (for May) contains such a discussion. Statistics are given to prove 
the increase in juvenile criminality in countries where religion is not taught 
in the school; France and the United States are prominent examples. The 
article gives an extended comparison between Victoria and New South 
Wales, “the leading states of Australasia and approximately equal in climatic 
conditions.” Victoria has secular education; in it the increase of crime has 
outstripped the growth of population 6 per cent. in the last four years. New 
South Wales has religious instruction and although it began as a penal 
colony, and twenty years ago had nearly twice as many crimes as Victoria, 
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it is now the better colony of the two, as shown by the most recent statistics. 
All these facts must make us pause before assuming that America has solved 
forever the questions of education over which England is struggling. 


New York is to undertake the education of the blind in her regular public 
schools, as determined early last summer. Classes are to be established in 
certain centrally located schools, each to be made up of about a dozen blind 
children and four or five who can see. The same subjects are to be taught 
as are taught normal children. This plan involves the printing of the present 
textbooks in raised letters. 


Professor H. K. Wolfe, of the University of Nebraska offers free 
instruction in the philosophy of education to the teachers of that state. 


The prescribed reading for the course includes among other literature the 
School Review. 


Commissioner Brown is endeavoring to bring out the Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Education at a considerably earlier date than has been 
usual. Vol. I went to the printer October 1, six months earlier than any 
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Certainly 


previous report, and Vol. II it is hoped may go December 31. 
all school officers should co-operate to make this possible. 


The Commissioner of Education is also seeking the co-operation of city 
superintendents in securing greater uniformity in city statistics. A form 
has been submitted as a basis for criticism, and it is hoped that standards 
may be worked out which will make intelligent and fair comparison of 
different cities possible. | 


One of the most interesting of the newer experiments is the Smith’s 
Agricultural School and Northampton Institute of Technology which has 
opened this autumn. The following is taken from the Springfield Republi- 
can: 


The school will provide training in agriculture, with a view to practicable 
and profitable farming; in household economy, with a view to efficient and 
enjoyable housekeeping and home-making, and in mechanic arts, as either a 
foundation for desirable apprenticeships in the cases of boys who enter at 
fourteen years, or as preparation for the work of journeymen or foremen in the 
cases of students more mature. A subordinate aim will be to prepare pupils who 
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desire to go on to higher institutions devoted to agriculture or household arts, 
or to secure training at one of the state normal schools for teaching nature 
subjects. In all of the courses training for good citizenship and high character 
will receive attention. 

The training in all departments will be thoroughly practical, and the pupil 
will be taught to do things by doing them. 

Courses are now offered for three years, as follows: First year—Soils and 
plant life, physical geography, elementary science, practical arithmetic, book- 
keeping, free-hand drawing, English, algebra, American history and civil govern- 
ment, mechanical work. Second year—Botany, farm chemistry, animal husbandry, 
farm physics, plane geometry, English, general history, mechanical work. Third 
year—Rural economics, fruit-growing, market-gardening, floriculture, landscape- 
gardening, forestry, insect life, bird life, bees, plant diseases, spraying, bacteri- 
ology of soils, fertilizers, drainage and irrigation, greenhouses and hotbeds, 
weather and climate, physiology and hygiene, English, use of building-materials. 


In the Psychological Clinic for October 15, Leonard P. Ayres, who is in 
charge of the backward-children investigation to be conducted by the Sage 
Foundation, makes a preliminary analysis of the factors responsible for the 
falling-off of attendance in successive grades. He shows the differences due 
respectively to death, to increase in population, to retardation, and to drop- 
ping out as pupils reach an age (thirteen, fourteen, fifteen) at which a large 
proportion will leave, no matter in what grade they may be. When these 
factors as determined by statistical methods are combined, they give very 
nearly the distribution actually found in typical cities. 


In connection with a series of articles in the New York Evening Post 
on “How to Give Wisely,’ Duane Mowry, of the Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors, calls attention to needs of the schools, such as libraries, 
community free reading-rooms, popular lecture courses, decoration of school 
buildings and grounds, encouragement to teachers to grow intellectually by 
provisions for advance in salaries and larger place in the community as 
part of the social make-up. 

To my mind, the common schools of the country, the great public-school 
system of the United States, offer the only complete opportunity for such a 
distribution of wealth. Here is a large and unworked field for human endeavor 
in a hundred different ways, and in as many localities, and where the conditions 
requiring the expenditure of wealth in the interest of good citizenship imperatively 
demand it. 


W. H. Winch, in the British Journal of Psychology, in tests for transfer 
of improvement in memory of school children, found that children who 
received training in memorizing poetry made greater improvement in ability 
to memorize history (by rote) than children who were given training in 
doing sums. 
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Urwick, The Child’s Mind, Its Growth and Training, /rving Xing; Palmer, The Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer, /. A. Manny; Schultze, Graphic Algebra; Tanner, High School 
Algebra, H. £. Slaught; Ashley, American History for Use in Secondary Schools, Car/ Russell 
Fish; Dow, Atlas of European History, George ZL. Scherger; DeGarmo, Principles of Second- 
ary Education: A Textbook, # A. Manny; Salisbury, Physiography for High Schools, 
R. D. Calkins; Whipple, Guide to High School Observation; Snedden and Allen, School Reports 
and School Efficiency, F. A. Manny, Bleyer, The High School Course in English, John Maxwell 
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The School Review is published monthly from September to June, The subscription price is $1.50 per year; the 
_ of single copies is 20 cents, Postage is prepaid by the publishers on all orders from the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
ico, Panama Canal Zone, Republic of Panama, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai. 

{Postage is charged extra as follows: For Canada, 30 cents on annual subscriptions (total $1.80), on single copies, 3 cents (total 
23 cents) ; for all other countries in the Postal Union, 52 cents on annual subscriptions (total $2.02), on single copies, 6 cents (total 
26cents). {Remittances should be made payable to The University of Chicago Press, and should be in Chicago or New York 
exchange, postal or express money order. If local check is used, 10 cents must be added for collection. 

Otto Harrassowitz, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Germany, has been appointed agent for the continent of Europe, and is 
authorized to quote the following prices: Yearly subscriptions, including postage, M.8.50 each; single copies, including postage, 
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NEW SCRIBNER TEXTBOOKS 
NATURE-STUDY 


By Freperick L. Hortz, A. M., Head of the Department of Nature- 
Study, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, New York City; For- 
merly Head of the Department of Biology and Nature-Study, State 
Normal School, Mankato, Minn. Price—$1.50 net 

The first and only textbook in Nature-Study that covers the sub- 

ject thoroughly for those who are teaching or preparing to teach it. 
There are over 170 illustrations in the book. 


CHILD-LORE DRAMATIC READER 


By CaTHerine T. Bryce, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Newton, 
Mass., and Author of the “‘Robert Louis Stevenson Reader.” 
Price—30 cents net 


A reader for the primary grades, made up entirely of dialogues so 
arranged that they may be easily and effectively dramatized. Full of 
appropriate illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By GrorcE Puitiip Krapp, Head of the English Department, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Formerly Professor of English at Columbia. 
Price—8o cents net 


An introduction to the systematic study of grammar for high 
school or normal school classes that are making a connected study of the 
subject. 


SCRIBNER ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Under the general editorship of Proressor FREDERICK H. Sykes of 
Columbia University. 


NOW READY 


Price—25 cents each 


Burke: “Speech for Conciliation” Coleridge: “Ancient Mariner”’ 
Carlyle: “Essay on Burns” Milton: “Minor Poems” 
Webster and Washington: “Orations” Scott: “Lady of the Lake” 
Macauley: Addison and Johnson”’ Shakespeare: ‘Julius Caesar’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Why Contagious 


Diseases Are So 


Quickly Transmitted in Schoolrooms 


A SURE METHOD OF PREVENTION 


HE time is not far distant when action will 

be taken by the Boards of Health in every 
city, town and village of this country, to com- 
pel the elimination of dust in school-rooms by 
proper care of the floors. 

Educators are rapidly coming to a realization of 
the fact that ‘dust’? is the principal cause of dis- 
ease transmission among school children. The floors 
in schoolrooms are bare, and when large numbers 
of pupils are assembled the constant motion of feet 
produces a continuous circulation of dust. These 
dust particles are composed of vegetable, animal and 
mineral material finely pulverized. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms and other 
places of public assembly, 
it has been found that 
with the dust were un- 
countable myriads of dis- 
ease germs — bacilli of 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid 
Fever, Dyphtheria, Pneu- 
monia and other danger- 
ous diseases. These 
experiments afford irre- 
futable proof of the dan- 
gers arising from dust 
and explain why conta- 
gious diseases are so 
quickly transmitted in 
schoolrooms. 

To do away with this 
menace —to avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, it 
is not only necessary to provide a system of ample 
ventilation, but also to treat the wood floors in such 
a way that dust and germs cannot pollute the 
atmosphere. 

Standard Floor Dressing has proved itself'a per- 
fectly satisfactory dust-preventive. By keeping the 
floors at a proper degree of moisture the dressing 
catches and holds every particle of dust and every 
germ coming in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of dust and 
number of organisms which would settle on a given 
surface. Results prove that the dust from 
floors treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
is twelve times greater in weight than that 
collected from untreated floors. The infer- 
ence is obvious—the balance of disease-laden 
dust in the rooms with untreated floors was 
circulating through the air, because even 
after settling on the floor every current of 
air would disturb it and start it afloat again. 
Another test proved that dust once settled 
upon a floor treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing remained there, and a bacteriologi- 
cal examination demonstrated that 97% per 
cent. of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 


Such tangible proofs should convince anyone that 
Standard Floor Dressing is invaluable for use in 
schools as a preventive of disease. 

In addition to its germicidal properties, Standard 
Floor Dressing does splendid work in keeping the 
floors themselves in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion. It prevents the wood from splintering and 
cracking and renders sweeping and caretaking a com- 
paratively easy task. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is not intended 
for use in the home, it is intended for use in schgols, 
hospitals, sanitariums, stores and public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers in every 
locality, and may be had 
in full barrels, half-bar- 
rels, one gallon and five 
gallon cans. 

Three or four treat- 
ments a year give best 
results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard 
Oiler may be used very 
economically. The Oiler 
distributes just the right 
amount to every part of 
the floor, and as the dress- 
ing does not evaporate, 
one application will last 
for several months. 

Standard Floor Dress- 
ing is now being used with remarkable success in 
thousands of schools, colleges, stores and public 
buildings, and we have yet to hear of an instance 
where the dressing has failed to reduce the circula- 
ting dust and kill the floating disease germs. All we 
ask is an opportunity to prove the merits of Standard 
Floor Dressing. 

In order to convince those who may be skeptical, 
and those who are really interested, we are making 
an extraordinary offer. Select one room or corridor 
in any public building under your supervision and 
we will dress the floor with Standard Floor Dressing 
AT OUR OWN EXPENSE —the test will not 
cost you one cent. We make the offer because 
we are so sure of our ground and have such 
faith in the efficiency of our dressing. 

Correspondence is desired with those re- 
sponsible for the care of schools and pub- 
lic buildings. Those wishing further infor- 
mation should write for our book “ Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and for testimonials and 
reports. 

Sent to any address on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 12 
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The Administration of Public Education 
in the United States--$1.75 


SAMUEL TRAIN DUTTON, A.M. 


Professor of School Administration in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
Superintendent of the College Schools. 
Author of “Social Phases of Education,” “School Management,” etc. 


AND 
DAVID SNEDDEN, PH.D. 


Adjunct Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Author of “School Reports and School Efficiency,” etc. 


With an Introduction by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D., LL.D. 
President of Columbia University. 


This book will appeal to all teachers in administrative positions, but it should be read by 
all teachers and persons interested in Public Education. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Tragedies of Seneca 


Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


This is a new translation of the ten trag- 
edies which have come down under the name 
of Seneca, rendered into English blank 
verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the 
choruses. The work is enriched and its 
value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the 
general] reader, by an introduction on the in- 
fluence of the tragedies of Seneca upon early 
English drama, contributed to the volume by 
Professor John M. Manly; also by a review 
of the Roman historical drama in connection 
with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of 
Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding 
Greek dramas, and by a comprehensive 
mythological index and glossary. 548 
pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Women’s Work and Wages. 
By Edward Cadbury, M. 
Cecile Matheson, and 
George Shann, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 


duction by Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. 


383 pp., 8vo, cloth; met $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


This is a minute, scientific investi- 
gation of the lives of working women 
in an English manufacturing district. 
In a most interesting style, the au- 
thors describe the work, wages, home 
life, recreation, girls’ clubs, trade 
unions, wages boards, etc. The final 
chapter indicates the direction which 
the efforts of the reformers should 
take. 

Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ; 
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A story of Philadelphia in the time of the second administration of President Washington. Continuing his 
famous “Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker.”’ Pictures by Keller. $1.50 


THREE YEARS THE WORLD I LIVE IN 
BEHIND THE GUNS By Helen Keller 


A new “Two Years Before the Mast.” The story of | A unique and rarely valuable autobiographical record, 
; , So ‘ahi and an enduring piece of literature. Four photographs 
a boy who served on an American battle a For of the author. $1.20 net; postage, 9 cents. 


young and old. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 
The Book of Good Fiction 


the Pearl 

A complete and authori- THE POST-GIRL 
tative cyclopediaof pearl The fiction success of the 
romance, history, and in- year, by the new writer, 
formation by Dr. George Edward C. Booth. Fron- 
Frederick Kunz and Dr. tispiece. $1.50. 
Charles Hugh Stevenson, 

DIANA 

OF DOBSON’S 


with 100 full-page plates- 
The clever story of a 


three photogravures, 17 

pages in full color, and 
London shop girl's trial 
at “really living,’ by 


80 in tint and in black. 
Asuperb gift book. $12.50 

Cecily Hamilton. Fron 
tispiece. $1.50. 


HENRY HUTT 

PICTURE 
BOOK 


net; by express, paid, 
$12.90. 


With 
Whistler 
in Venice 


Personal memories by 
Otto H. Bacher. A choice 
piece of book-making, 
with reproductions of 
twenty-six Whistleretch- 
ings, three Whistler lith- 
ographs, five Whistler 
letters, and etchings ny 
photographs by 
Bacher. $4.00 net; 
age, 35 cents. 


The Age 
of Mental 
Virility 


A most interesting and 
inspiring study, based 
upon carefully prepared 
facts and figures, by Dr. 
William A. Newman Dor- ” 
8 cents. 


The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill 


A narrative of much humor and charm and a record of distinct historical value. Written by the former Lady 
Randolph Churchill, now Mrs. George Cornwallis-West. With 50 portraits of royalties and other famous folk. 
$3.50 net; postage, 19 cents. 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Odes, Sonnets, and Lyrics Power, Greatness, and Success 
By John Keats By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Cover designs by Blanche McManus Mansfield. Beautifully printed. Frontispieces. $1.00 each. 
The American College The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught 


A suggestive and authoritative analysis of present- A study of an interesting point in American constitu- 
day educational methods, by Abraham Flexner. $1.20 tional history, by the Hon. Charles C. Nott. $2.00 net; 
net; postage, extra. postage, extra. 


Send for our beautiful new catalogue, illustrations by John Wolcott Adams on every page. 
It contains a list books children. 


David Warfield's great 
part in the play by David 
lasco made into a novel 
by Harvey J. O'Higgins. 
Sixty pictures. Orna- 
mented pages. $1.50. 


THE WELL 

IN THE DESERT 
A story that grips and 
holds, of life in the Ari- 
zona open, by Adeline 
Knapp. $1.50. 


THE REVOLT OF 
ANNE ROYLE 
Helen R. Martin’s new 


novel, a love story of 
unique plot: $1.50 


THE HENRY HUTT 
PICTURE BOOK 


The best of present-day popular illustration 
made into a charming gift-book—the cover a 
pic ture i in color. 82 Hutt pictures, 50 in color, 
some in 4 printings, and 32 in black. $3.00 
net; postage, 26 cents. 


EGYPT 
AND ITS MONUMENTS 


Exquisite and sympathetic description of the 
wonders of the Nile journey by Robert 
Hichens, with 20 pages in color beautifully 
reproduced from paintings by Jules Guérin, 
and reproductions of 40 photographs. A book 
to make book-lovers glad. $6.00 net; post- 
age, 38 cents. 


Daring in plot, .exquis- 
itely told, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick at her best. 


Die 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It is the BEST GIFT. A library in a single volume, of constant 
service and value to the home, professional and business man, 
and the student. The work answers correctly all kinds 
of questions in language, about places, men, 
rivers, names in fiction, foreign words, and 
many other subjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 
Illustrations, enlarged by 25, 000 Additional 
Words. Useful, Attractive, Lasting. Its 
accuracy is unquestioned. Thefinal author- 
ity for the United States Supreme Court 
and all the State Supreme Courts. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest abridgment of the International. 
A CHOICE GIFT. 
Mention request THIS PUBLICATION’ 
and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Remember the pleasure and benefit in owning an // 


Two [lodern [Mathematical Textbooks 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools 
By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS 


Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy in the College of Education of the University 
of Chicago, Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University High School, 


198 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 
The object of this new course in mathematics is to do away with the present artificial 
divisions of the subject and to give it vital connection with the student’s whole experience. 
The first year of secondary work is devoted (1) to generalizing and extending arithmetical 
notions, (2) to following up the notions of mensuration into their geometrical consequences, and 
(3) to reconnoitering a broadly interesting and useful field of algebra. This means postponing 
the scientific and purely logical aspects of algebra to a later period. 


Geometric Exercises for Algebraic Solution, for Secondary 
Schools By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS 


and the Instructors in Mathematics in the University High School 
90 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 
This book supplies means for holding, through the second-year geometry course, the 
ground made in algebra during the first year. By the use of geometric problems to be 
algebraically solved the course serves the threefold purpose (1) of keeping algebraic procedure 
in continual use, (2) of holding the unity of the geometrical course intact, and (3) of pointing out 


many connecting by-ways and overlapping districts of the two domains of elementary mathe- 
matics. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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A 
Argumentation Noteworthy 


and Debating 
By William Trufant Foster 


Professor of English and Argumentation at Bowdoin College 
; $1.25 net, Postpaid 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS 
OF UNIVERSITIES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book deals clearly and comprehensively with all the necessary steps 
in the preparation and delivery of an argument — how to prepare the brief, 
how to present the argument, and how to answer it in rebuttal. It points out 
the common fallacies in argument and the frequent faults in debating, and 
suggests ways of avoiding or overcoming them. A most useful appendix 
contains complete arguments — aftirmative and negative —on various ques- 
tions, a list of 200 timely propositions for debating, and other information of 
special interest to the student and the reader. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 
Estimates furnished 


Ghe University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO 


EXERCISES IN SYNTAX 
By George B. Aitonand A. W. Rankin 
This work is unique. It goes to the very bot- 
A tom of grammatical construction. Its use in hun- 
dreds of schools in all parts of the Union is the 
Publishers and importers of French and Other Foreign Books —— its value. There has arisen 
851-853 SIXTH AVENUE; COR. 48TH STREET, NEW YORK an insistent demand for a 
Key to the Exercises 
In compliance with this d d the publishers 
CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN secured the services of two persons whose powers 
of acute thinking and subtle analysis supple- 
NEW men = by —— scholarship peculiarly fitted 
them for the work. 
AND OTHER FRENCH DICTIONARY The Key explains every difficult construction. 
FOREIGN For the competent,the busy teacher,it saves hours 
Complete, accurate, and headaches, 
in large type on good Prices 
paper, clear, concise Exercises in Syntax. 
ronunciation o ith an order for twelve or more copies of Exer- 
Complete catalogs each word. cises in Syntax a Key will be sent without cost for 
sent when re- teachers’ use only, if special request is made. 
SIZE 6X6 1-2, OVER 1300 PAGES North-Western School Supply Co. 
quested Price $1.50 Postpaip ‘ Dept. SR Minneapolis, Minn. | 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


31 Union Sq., New York 


] Eighteenth year, same manager. Sup. 
plies superior teachers for al] kinds of 
positions all the year ’round. (Juick, 


efficient service, Write or telegraph, 


Albany Teachers’ Agency competent teachers. Assets teach 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Colleges everywhere. Twenty-thi 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


N and ? Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Famili 
MERICA TEACH ERS AGEN CY perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an 
FOREIGN Governesses, for every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. 


Call on or address MRS, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. ,, 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


740 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. PAUL YATES, MANAGER 
We are a strictly recommendation agency. Let us show what we can do for you. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 26th YEAR 
Chicago Office; 838 Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan Avenue 
MANAGERS: Herbert F. Fisk, Ernest E. Olp, George T. Palmer, Marion Holmes, Kate J. Hewitt 


OTHER OFFICES 


2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 202 Swetland Building, Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York Gity,N. Y. 405 Gooper Building, Denver, Colo. 2142 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave.,Washington,D.C. 618 Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 238 Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MANUAL AND MEMBERSHIP FORM SENT ON APPLICATION 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY WE ARE SURE TO MEET YOUR WANTS 


Schermerhorn 353 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency “New vorx 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


of Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Art, Music, 
be - E C | A L Elocution, Physical Training, and Athletics, and those who can combine such work 
; with other subjects are in great demand. Let us assist you to a better position. 

Register now, free. 


T E A C H E R S THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Webster Grove Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A NEW BOOK on 
MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 

TY. 


PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By Charles A. Bennett, Professor of Manual 
Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute and Editor 
of Manual Magazine, with draw- 
ings made by Fred D. Crawshaw, Assistant 
Dean, College of Engineering, University of 
Illinois. 

This book consists of eighty plates and a few explana- 
tory notes. Its purpose is to furnish teachers of classes 
beginning mechanical drawing with a large number of 
simple, practical problems, selected with reference to 
the formation of good habits in technique, the interest 
of the pupils, and the — — included in a 
grammar and first-year — -school course. Each prob- 
lem is given unsolved and therefore in proper form to 
hand to the pupil for solution. Price, $1.00, 


Send for our 
“* Approved List of Books on The Manual Arts ” 


The MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA, ILLS. 


Lantern Slides 
for 
Nature Study 


We are offering for the use of Schools, Audubon 
Societies and those interested in Nature Study, a 
series of extremely interesting and beautiful lan- 
tern slides from original negatives, photographed 
from life, illustrating many of our 


NATIVE BIRDS AND INSECTS 


lantern slides illustrating Zoology, 
ology, Botany, Bacteriology, Physical Geography, His- 
tory, Industrial Subjects, and a fuil lee of mane 


Mounted Microscopical Specimens 


Circulars and Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
Manufacturers of Projecting Lanterns, Microscopes 
and Slides 


Dept. 21, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Scientific works srinéed in English, German, 
French, and all other modern languages, Estimates furnished. 


Fifty-eighth Street and Ellis Avenue, CHICAGO 


THE 


BEAUTIFUL 
For Christmas Gifts 


Reproductions of the 
World's Great Paintings 


ICTURES 


each for 25 or more. Size 
5x8. (6 to 10 times the 
size of this Madonna.) 

SEND TO-DAY %c for 
25 art subjects, or 25 Ma- 
donnas, or 25 kittens, etc., 
or 25 for children, or $1.00 
for the 4 sets. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1000 min- 
iature illustrations, FOUR 
pictures and a_ colored 
Bird Pi ture 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box 501, Malden, Mass. 
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LITERATURE THe 


By Prof. John H. Cox. A book for teachers, 
with a model course of study. Cloth, go cents. 
Litt.e, Brown & Co. Boston, 


COMMON SCHOOLS 


is valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies, and tells th at is something, but if it is asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher, and recom- 


EW Recommends 


22.24 & 26 RIVER BROADW. 
TROY.N.Y. 

Manufacture 
RCH CHIM 


SCHOOL & OTHER 


Pure Hammered Platinum 
Balances and Weights 
Bacteriological Apparatus 
Zeiss Microscopes 


Kahlbaum’s Strictly 

C. P. Chemicals and Acids. 
X- Ray Tubes 

Stender’s Reagent Bottles 
with indelible black lettering 


JENA LABORATORY 
GLASS 


EIMER & AMEND 


Chemicals and Chemical 


Porcelain and Glassware rters 
Chemically Pure Filter Papers | 


The best laboratory glass made. 


Glass Blowing done 
on our premises 


Apparatus, Assay Goods 


205-211 3d Ave. New York 
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Dramatic Traditions 
of the Dark Ages 


By JOSEPH S. TUNISON 


“ ‘HIS book will be of deep interest 
to the following classes of lettered 
persons: actors, because it deals 
with something of stage technique; 

dramatists, because it raises the question 

of the definition of the drama; literary 
historians, because the author has 
strayed beyond conventional limits; gen- 
eral historians, because he has tried 
openly to subvert received opinions as 
to the first half of the mediaeval period; 
the regular critics of the stage, because 
he has sought dramatic traditions out of 
the theater as well as within; Greek and 
Latin classicists, because their attention 
is called to very good reading in a period 
of decadence; Romanticists, because the 
author is skeptical of all pretenses to 
originality; ecclesiastics, because the 
chapter of the theater in the history of 
the church is one they have neglected; 
general readers and amateur students of 
the drama, because they will find novel- 
ties, and novelties are always of interest. 

The book is written with the candid in- 

tent of concentrating scattered facts 

upon lines leading to a rational hypothe- 
sis_respecting an important period in 

history. It gleans, if it does not reap, a 

neglected field. It can hardly fail to 

stimulate investigation in the mediaeval 
drama, and it opens up the rich, almost 
forgotten realm of Byzantine literature. 

Its most vital purpose will be served, if 

it wakes men of letters of all ranks to 

the fact that they have missed something. 


CONDENSED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Cuaprer I, 


Traditions Due to the War Between 
hurch and Theater 
Cuaprer II, Traditions of Dramatic Impulses in 


Religion 
Cuapter III, Eastern Traditions and Western Devel- 
opment 
traditions by Way of Ancient and 
Mediaeval Italy 


Cuarter IV. 


z2mo, cloth. 
Postpaid $1.36 


350 pages. Net $1.25 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


OLD GERMAN 
LOVE SONGS 


Translated from the Minnesingers of the 
12th to 14th Centuries 


By 
Frank C. Nicholson, M.A. 


IN this volume an attempt has, for the first time, 

been made to present English readers with a 
fairly large and typical selection from the German 
Minnesingers of the r2th-14th centuries. The Eng- 
lish versions, while preserving the form of the origi- 
nals, aim, so far as is possible, at faithfulness of 
rendering, and as upward of fifty poets are repre- 
sented, it is hoped that the work may enable readers 
in this country to form some idea both of the matter 
and the manner of Minnesong, to judge of its scope, 
and to follow the main lines of its development. 
An introductory essay discusses the nature and 
history of Minnesong from the scientific standpoint, 
and the book should thus prove of interest to the 
student of mediaeval literature as well as to the 
more general reader. . 


Professor Edward Dowden writes: 


‘** The introduction and the translations have given 
me true enjoyment.”’ 


236 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
ADDRESS DEPT. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


Two Dramatizations 
from Vergil 


By FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


Associate Professor of Latin in 
The University of Chicago 


DIDO, THE PHOENICIAN QUEEN 
THE FALL OF TROY 


WO little dramas in English verse, 
founded on the Aeneid. They are 
intended for presentation by high-school 
students, and have been found well 
adapted to that end. They will be 
helpful also as a supplement to the Ver- 
gil teacher’s work in the classroom. 
The volume is illustrated and includes 
stage-directions, music, etc. The fine 
classic flavor, exquisite taste, and 
dainty fancy that characterize the au- 
thor’s other works, are in evidence here. 


132 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


Aids to Educators 
and Students 


General Book Catalogue 1908-09 


This Catalogue has a national reputation as the most com- 
prehensive list of new and recent standard books issued by 
any book house. It contains about 500 pages, including 
an index of over 100 pages, and is carefully classified by 
subjects. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


OTHER CATALOGUES 
Free upon request 
BOOKS ON ART. A complete descriptive list of all works per- 
taining to art, architecture, craftmanship, music, and all 
similar interests. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, A carefully 
prepared list of the works in these languages which we 
carry in stock or can order. It is exceptionally complete. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. AA classified catalogue of 3,500 vol- 
umes suitable for public and school libraries, 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, A descriptive list of scientific works, 
classified by subjects, compiled by a committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. An annual publication of the great- 
est interest to lovers of fine editions, rare volumes, and 
beautiful bindings. It is the standard reference list of 
these special lines, 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. A monthly descrip- 
tive list, with illustrations, of every new publication as 
soon as received in our retail store, It is impartial and 
complete in every respect. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THIS COUNTRY 
OF THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHIC AGO 457-477 E. Ohio Street 
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Laboratory Lessons in 
Physical Geography 


By L. LESTER EVERLY, M.A., Department of Geog- 
raphy, State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; RALPH E. 
BLOUNT, A.B., and CALVIN L. WALTON, PA.D., 
Teachers of Physical Geography in the Chicago High Schools 


PRICE 56 CENTS 


These ninety lessons cover nearly all the topics 
treated in the common text-books on physi- 
ography. They are intended to be sufficient 
for a full year’s work, but they are so written 
that some may be omitted by classes that have 
not time for all, without detriment to those 
remaining. 

The manual is constructed on the “loose leaf” 
plan of binding, each sheet being perforated 
and punched, easily detachable and convenient 
for insertion in the notebook. 


American Book Company 
521-531 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


New York Cincinnati 


Headache 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 4 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcobolic.) 


Ponp’s Extract quickly relieves the pain 
of burns with a cooling, soothing effect most 
grateful to the sufferer. 

For Sixty Years the Standard. 

Nothing takes the place of Ponp’s Extract 
in the home for healing helpfulness. 

Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole A: 
78 Hudson St., New York. — 


TOILET POWDER 


**Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, and Chapped H. 
For our protection, the genuine is put up in non- 
efile Box Lox,” with Mennen’s 
ace on top, 10. =] i 
Senge gee everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
as the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at stores. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 


not fail 


toexam- 
ine the 


merits 
of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHE 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER, & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave., 22d 
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PROJECTING APPARATUS 


FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


VIEWS CLASSIFIED FOR ALL BRANCHES 
OF STUDY 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


asters, 32 pages 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


Established 1783 | McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep’t 17, No. 49 Nassau St., New York , 


The University of Chicago Press 


ser books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 
a 


ppeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 

dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 

sent ———- books to interested customers. Our publications are also 
especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 
more solid current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Give HIM a$Man’s Razor 


The WILLIAMS’ makes an 
ideal 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOUR OUTFITS 


One Blade $2.00 Two Blades - $3.25 
Four Blades 5.00 Seven Blades 7.50 


wy 


Your dealer will show it to you or address 


As many different 
Positions in one 
Razor as Shaving 
Requires. 


WILLIAMS SALES Co. \ 
26-28 Cepar Sr. NEW YORK CITY \ 
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Catalogue ‘‘A”’ Instruments of Projection, 80 pages | 
Catalogue ‘‘B’’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages 1 
: Catalogue ‘*C” American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages 
Catalogue ‘‘D” Physical Geography, 24 pages 
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Swift’ s Premium Calendar 
for 1909 


Consists of four subjects taken by 
special permission from famous American 
Art Galleries. 


The Subjects for Swift’s Premium Calendar 1909 are:— 


“Going to Pasture”—G. S. “Song of the Lark”—Jules Bre- 
Truesdell. In Corcoran Art ton. In Art Institute of Chi- 
Gallery, Washington. cago. 

“All's Well”— Winslow Ho- “The Sisters”—A. W. Bougue- 
mer. In Boston Museum of reau. In Metropolitan Mu- 
Fine Arts. seum of Art, New York. 


Reproduced by the latest stone printing 
art, bringing out the true colorings of the origi- 
nals. The Calendar is 10x15 inches, with no adver- 
tising, and makes handsome subjects for framing. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar Complete (four subjects) 
can be Obtained 


For—Ten cents in stamps or coin; Or—Onecapfrom ajar of Swift’ 
Beef Extract; Or—Ten Wool Soap 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon—the highest quality— 
of uniform tenderness and flavor the year’round. Address 


Swift & Company, Dept. 67, Chicago, IIl. 12 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD! 
TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, simply return it and no questions asked. 
The Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 
ears’ experience, and to-day is used and endorsed by thousands of 
Gosiaees, houses and individuals, including prominent Railroad and 
i Standard Oil Co., U. S, Steel Corporation, etc. 
100 copies from penwritten and 50 copies from 
typewritten originals—Clear, Clean, Perfect, 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 
8%x13in.). Price $7. 5° less 
discount of 33%* net.. 


Circular of Larger Sizes upon ‘request 


FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., DAUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 10] | 


Tin Rollers 


See that the label on each Roller bears this script 
signature for your protection. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
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THE VICTOR wINS 


Because in competition the user finds that it gives 
more real honest value than any other machine. 


Its decimal tabulator makes billing and all form 
work easy. Its wide bearing typebars maintain the 
alignment. Its ribbon operates in two colors. Its 
easy action saves time and effort. Its speed is 
always greater than that of the operator. Its writing 
is always in sight. 


IT SAVES TIME IT SAVES MONEY 
Territory open to dealers. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


812 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
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ENGAGED 
THE YOUNG LADY 
RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY. 


HOW OFTEN NOW DOES 
YOUR WIFE RECEIVE A BOX 
OF THESE UNSURPASSED & 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS ? 


REPENT! By PLACING 
YOUR ORDER AT ANY OF 

RETAIL STORES, 
OR WITH ANY OF OUR 

AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


GARTER 


“WME The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


i GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘eum 


Grit 


is an excellent thing to 
have, but it is terribly out of 
place in a Lead Pencil. An 
unevenly graded pencil is an 
abomination and should not 
be tolerated for a moment. 
You may use any pencil you 
like, but is it not better to 
like the pencil you use? 
On receipt of 16c in stamps 
\ samples will be sent you of 
the best pencils that are made 
in this or any other country. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BALOPTICON(MODEL C 


HE school without a projection apparatus is de- 
prived of one of the most useful factors in school 
work—from both an educational as well as social 
viewpoint. Our Model C is sold at a price which 
brings it within the reach of every school. 
@ Send for illustrated circular and price-list. 


@ Lantern C complete with electric lamp, $50.00; with 
acetylene burner, $45.00. 


@ PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. Send for copy. 


Our Name on a Laboratory Apparatus, Photographic Lens, 
ield Glass, Microscope, Scientific or Engineering Instrument is 
our guarantee. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
— 
New York Washington 
Boston London 


Frankfort 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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DENTACURA 


Tooth Paste 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 
stores everywhere or direct. 

Price 25 cents for either 


Dentacura Company, 265 Alling St., 
Newark, N. J. 
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271 Ninth Street. 


FINE INKS 4% ADHESIVES: 


For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 


Photo Mounter Paste 


Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


H igo i n s’ | Drawing Board Paste 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GIFTS 


To chose an appropriate gift—one to be received 
with genuine pleasure—is truly an accomplishment. 
Perhaps a suggestion will be of assistance to you 
before making your purchases for the holiday 
season. Have you ever considered that an up-to- 
date unabridged dictionary is a gift to be longer 
enjoyed, longer treasured, and of more constant ser- 
vice to the recipient than any other selection you may 
make? The One Great Standard Authority is Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, published by the G. 
& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. It is recognized 
by the courts, the schools, and the press, not only 
in this country but throughout the English speaking 
world as the highest triumph in dictionary making. 
It is the most choice gift. 

GET THE BEST 12 


S. D. Childs 8 Co. 


200 Clark Street, Chicago 
COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 
Crests, Monograms, Address Dies 
Stamping and Illuminating 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Preserve Your 


Magazines 


AVE them bound in 
bh Cloth or Leather. 
It will improve the 
appearance of your Li- 
brary at a small expendi- 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery CHICAGO 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK'S 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 


Fine Points, A1, 128, 333 


Business, 048, 14, 130 


Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 The Development of the 
Turned-up Points,477 Remington 
531, 1876 is the History of the Writing Machine 
NEW MODELS, toand 11--NOW READY 
MODEL MODEL 1 
Fsterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. With Column Sites With Built-in Subabetee 
Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N.Y. Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York AND EVERYWHERE 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


By C. EDWARD MERRIAM 


= purpose of this volume is to trace the development of the legal 

regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up 
the general tendencies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the 
disputed points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions 
in regard to our nominating machinery, The material employed has been 
the session laws of the states, the decisions of the courts, publications 
dealing with the theory or practice of the primary system, newspapers 
and periodicals, extensive correspondence and interviews with persons 
who had had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
different states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary election 
process in several states, 


300 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 33 New York 
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Possibility 
and Probability 


The POSSIBILITY is that you may not desire a 
HIGH-GRADE A No. 1 TYPEWRITER at 


the present time 


But 


The PROBABILITY is that you WILL require one sooner 
or later and THAT’S THE TIME that the 


HAMMOND 


HAMMOND VISIBLE No. 12 MODEL 


Fits the Case BECAUSE 
? 


Ask us 


It only costs two cents postage to ascertain why 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
69th-70th STREET AND EAST RIVER :: NEW YORK CITY 
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natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be- 


the public for thirty-seven years and is offered upon its record 


Its ac complished. In bright's Disease, Albuminuria, Inflamiati 


Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism, and all diseases dependent upon a Uri 


[Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and 


aad. The testimony of these physicians and their patients— based 


ctual clinical test and not on theory—tells our story. Are they 


competent witnesses ? 


; —s ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicin 

Department of the Univer \ Vork. wrote the 4 

; ed BUFFALO LITHI. A Ww ATE R n the treatment of Chronic Bright’ s 
:, ase of the Kidneys, occurine in Gouty and Bhesneatic subjects, with marked 
efit.” 

A DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton. N. C.. President Stat 17 
Slate Board of Medical la the State B 

sright’ s Disease of the | | 
i. \lbumen and Casts under t! tionof BUFFALO L ITHI A WATE R. which 
Me vard as the most efficacious of known remidies 


DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans, Fx-P) H 


[ have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ns O 
dneys and Urinary Passages, | ( Gouty t Albuminuria, 
| Bladder Urethra | 
extré in a large class of cases 
GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D.. f ] Vrs 


yht’'s Disease | t BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 
vice in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.” 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY ON REQUEST 
FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRI G. AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 


> fen Lithia Springs Water Co. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


: 


HIGHEST IN HONORS Oil and Gas 


stoves, faulty furnaces, etc., contan 


,] the air and cause sickness. Over or 
the heating arrangement keep a dis} 


water containing a little 


AWARDS 


Chlorides 


AMERICA 


Pat of 


The Odorless Disinfectant 


A einen food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The PERFECT TOILET calls for 
HAND SAPOLIO 


It does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. 
No other toilet soap is like it in composition or in 
action. The vegetable oils and fine flour of silex 
work wonders in cleansing, enlivening and health- 
renewing the skin in a manner that chemical action 
could not approach. From baby’s. delicate skin 
to the needs of the bath it has no equal. Prove it for 
yourself. It keeps the skin soft, removes stains, and 
in the bath aids the natural changes of the skin and 
gives a delightful sensation of new life. 


have been established over 5§ YEARS 
system of payments family in 
cumstances can own a VOSE piano. \ 
instruments in exchange and deliver the 
in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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